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Hobbies‘ 


Nellie E. Parham, librarian, Public library, Bloomington, II. 


In my soul, there is an inborn rebel- 
lion against a prescribed task that 
must be finished at a definite date. Re- 
peatedly, I have vowed that never 
again would I voluntarily submit my- 
self to such servitude, yet just so often 
as I have vowed this vow just so often 
have I broken it. 


The following letters led to my pres- 
ent downfall: 
Springfield, Iil. 
March 6, 1926 
Miss Nellie E. Parham, 
Bloomington, IIl. 
Dear Nellie:—In your hours of ease 
Grant me one little favor, please 
I’d like to have a paper writ- 
On hobbies, just a little skit 
For the meeting of the I. L. A. 
Mt. Vernon, on the twelfth of May. 
I’m sure you'll find it very easy 
To make this topic bright and breezy. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harriet M. Skogh. 


P. S.—Unless I hear from you by return 


mail I shall count on you. Let’s try to 
make the program human. 
H. M. S. 
Bloomington, IIl 
May 6, 1926 


Miss Harriet M. Skogh 

Pres. I. L. A. 

Springfield, Ill. 

Dear Harriet:—I’ve no hours of ease 
For industry I beat the bees, 

Yet of your hobbies I have thought 
Until my nerves are overwrought. 





'Read at meeting of Illinois library association, 
May 13, 1926, Mt. Vernon. 


Last night, I cried—Bring pen and ink 
This job will put me on the blink, 
But when I tried to write a skit 
I went off in a fainting fit. 
Sincerely yours 
Nellie E. Parham 
P. S.—If you want the program human 
don’t you think it would have been rather 
nice not to have had any papers by “us li- 
brarians?” Just round-table talks, bright 
and breezy. Don’t you know that John 
Dewey says leisure is necessary for literary 
spellbinding, and that elusive jade has not 
even knocked at my door for many a long 
day. I wish I had answered by return mail. 
Yours,—N. E. P. 


For some weeks, there has been 
lying on my desk The Book of hobbies 
by Taussig and Meyer. I am sure that 
within those buckram covers, there is 
all one needs to know upon this sub- 
ject, but I have gotten no farther than 
the date slip which shows 20 issues, 
and this a comparatively new book. 
Twenty people in Bloomington who 
have found their way into the Public 
library and carried away a book on 
hobbies! It’s comforting to know that 
we have a margin over the necessary 
five or ten righteous. 

After no little wondering if it is a 
spirit of perversity that has kept me 
from reading Messrs Taussig and 
Meyer, and cribbing this paper from 
them, I have concluded it is a much 
more serious thing than perversity. 
The tragedy of having been born too 
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soon—before the machine-made world 
evolved; before the days of Ready 
Reference, away back in that olden 
time when knowledge per se did not mean 
much, but the pursuit of it was a joy! 
When none other had done my work 
for me—had not gathered between two 
covers all the little bits I would have 
enjoyed finding for myself — habit 
stronger than death, had its way. 
Leaving the Book of hobbies behind 
me, I sharpened five pencils and fared 
forth in the Withers public library, a 
limited field to be sure, but one into 
which so much of my life and love has 
gone that I find it difficult not to look 
upon it as mine own. 

The dictionaries proved enlighten- 
ing. To be sure the Standard put us 
off with rather a brief definition but 
Webster was more satisfying. Then 
we wandered over to the Oxford and 
while our first pencil was still sharp 
we wrote “A hobby is a favorite oc- 
cupation or topic pursued merely for 
the interest which it affords. An indi- 
vidual pursuit to which a person is de- 
voted, according to the onlooker’s 
notion—out of proportion to its real 
importance.” 

The catalog was less satisfactory. 
There, the book of hobbies reigned 
alone—which is not surprising. You 
know it has been said that “a library 
catalog always contains every subject 
except the one you are looking for. Go 
into any library, look up any subject in 
the catalog and it will not be there. 
The librarian will tell you that it is 
there but if you dare her to look for it, 
even she cannot find it. The only 
explanation is that the Devil has his 
miracles as well as the Saints and this 
is one of them.” 

The Reader’s Guide was interesting— 
from 1815 to 1905, there was not a 
single entry on Hobbies. Ninety long 


years and not a hobby indexed! From 
1905 to 1924, the number averaged not 
quite one a year, but by 1925, the in- 
dexer had awakened to the importance 
of the subject and there were five en- 
tries for that year alone. Most of these 
articles I read—and of the most inter- 
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esting of them, possibly slightly cam- 
ouflaged, I intended to make this paper. 
I had not known until the morning of 
May 6 that I was supposed to write the 
Hobbies of Librarians. I had fondly 
hoped that in making the program hu- 
man, we were going for a few minutes 
to get away from ourselves. Oh, van- 
ished dream; oh, lost endeavor! Instead 
of reading, I should have been sending 
out a questionnaire. For you, there is 
no compensation—for me there is the 
glorious remembrance of two happy 
hours of reading within my own li- 
brary and the satisfaction of having 
come to some very definite conclusions 
about Hobbies. 

To ride or not to ride, that is the 
question. After my exhausting study 
I am all for that gentle and engaging 
little animal, the hobby horse. We 
need some differentiating interest. 
Excepting only the very late recruits, 
we look alike, we act alike, we think 
alike, we talk alike. For years, the 
most of us have gone around with that 
“suit the book to the reader” look on 
our faces. Since adult education has 
come in, we are assuming an even 
deadlier expression, that “Suit the 
reader to the book” look, which is 
really something like having your 
tailor or dressmaker fitting you to your 
clothes instead of fitting your clothes 
to you. 

Since I have failed to wring from 
you the name and nature of your secret 
hobby, in deference to the subject of 
this paper as it appears on the pro- 
gram, I am going to say a word about 
our collective obsessions. 

I do not know who first started this 
hue and cry about adult education, but 
I do know that it was someone bent 
upon taking the joy out of life. If this 
were not a library association I should 
feel like saying something further, but 
I refrain. 

Most of you are too young to re- 
member when library work with chil- 
dren was first specially stressed. I 
presume it had been in bud for some 
time, but it burst forth in full beauty 
about 25 years ago, I remember, it was 























about the date of my first A. L. A. con- 
vention. I shall never forget the en- 
thusiasm of that meeting. Library 
work with children was the key-note 
of the conference. As speaker after 
speaker unfolded the wonderful possi- 
bilities of library work with children, 
we all burst forth in Alleluias! At 
least, I thot we all did. You wouldn’t 
have supposed, from the librarians’ 
standpoint, that there was an adult in 
the United States worth the powder to 
blow him up with. There was one man 
by the name of Dana who got up in one 
of our meetings and said that he felt 
that an adult should have some con- 
sideration in a library, but sentiment 
was all against him or so it Seemed. 
I have since realized that perhaps 
there were others on the side lines who 
were not joining in our Hosannas but 
were quietly thinking their own thots. 

Something must have gone wrong. 
All of those children of the year 1900 
are now adults, many I fear unedu- 
cated, and we are out after them with 
new bait—Adult education. 

Pendulums swing and before we 
know it, the great drive will be on for 
library work with the child of pre- 
school age. When it comes, I shall say 
in the words of Mrs Mickleham, one of 
Mr Barrie’s characters, “As for me, 
Ameliar, no. The worm has turned. 
Instead of being the slaves we thot we 
was, we have rights of our own.” And 
thinking about life and education, I 
have concluded that life is an entity 
and education is at least an affair that 
reaches from the cradle to the grave. 
I’m for work along the entire line but 
no flogging of the air concerning any 
one section of it. 

I dread to see the County library be- 
come a hobby. Already I have been 
told that it is probably better to have 
access to no books at all than to get 
them from a struggling little library. 
Again I say, “As for me, Ameliar, no.” 
Aside from my nearest of kin and a 
few choice friends, there’s nothing in 
the world so dear as a book. I don’t 
care much where I get it from, just so 
I get it. If I should happen to be 
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placed where there was no County 
library, I am sure I should welcome 
even a struggling little institution. 

Elevating the standard of taste 
doesn’t seem to be quite as much to the 
fore as it used to be. Personally, that 
was my strong point. I thot I knew a 
worthwhile book when I read it, had 
an appreciation of style, could even 
distinguish between talent and genius. 
I still think all of these things about 
myself, but I’ve given up expecting 
everybody to read and like the things 
that I read and like. I find people 
using our library who have read more 
widely than I, are better educated. 
Many of them find their way into my 
office. Among other things we talk 
about books. ‘They say, “Miss Parham, 
have you read much of L. P. Jacks? I 
think you would enjoy him.” I read 
Mr Jack’s A Living universe and the - 
world is to me a different place. The 
clergy drop in and talk over books and 
go away and preach about them. All 
of us—probably more especially those 
of us who work in small libraries— 
have our particular friends who ask us 
for something good to read. If I have 
40 reading as one, I shall be satisfied. 

Speaking of elevating, I should like 
to tell my experience with that Outcast 
—Tarzan. Of course, I knew when the 
book was published that it was “taboo” 
so did not buy it. It just happened that 
I personally knew something about 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, a Yale man, 
and I could not understand why he 
should have written a book that was 
vitiating the taste and undermining the 
morals of the young. The president of 
our library board is a man with a 
cultural background and a great reader. 
One day, just back from New York, 
he came into the library and said 
“Why don’t you buy the Tarzan 
books? Everybody down in New York 
is reading them.” 

Of course, I didn’t buy them, but in 
time, a few of the Tarzan books crept 
into the library—gifts I suppose—and 
being a. thrifty soul I kept and circu- 
lated them. Last week was a strenuous 
week for me and Friday night found 
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me a wreck. This unwritten paper was 
hanging over my head but instead of 
getting at it, I took a recent gift copy 
of Tarzan of the Apes home with me 
and read a part of it. I was highly 
entertained and greatly rested by it. 
I shall never again wonder why the 
reader who has had a day’s strenuous 
mental work carries home from the 
library at night a detective story for his 
evening’s relaxation. 

Work with children, elevating the 
standard, advertising the library, now 
called “Publicity,” adult education, all 
of these have I seen and of most of 
them, have I been a part. Perhaps 
these have not been hobbies nor obses- 
sions, nor fads, just points of emphasis. 

As to your personal hobbies, apart 
from libraries and librarians, be sure to 
follow the dictionary definition—let it 
be a favorite pursuit. There is much 
Pollyannyish advice about the choice 
of hobbies—‘Why not make your 
garden your hobby, etc. etc. etc.”—Pay 
no attention to this. In the question 
of hobbies, you must be the arbiter of 
your own fate. If you can be born with 
a hobby or have inherited one so much 
the better. Whether inherited or of 
your own choosing it must be an indi- 
vidual pursuit. Faddists train in 
crowds, but the hobby rider like the 
knight-errant of old rides alone. A fad 
is tyranny, the tyranny of the many, 
but the hobby is freedom, the freedom 
of the one. 

The hobby is not merely a horse to 
ride. In time, it often becomes much 
more, a sort of an impregnable inner 
refuge into which to retire when all 
else fails you. Safe with a hobby you 
may say with Coriolanus, “I turn my 
back, there is a world elsewhere.” 

Those of you who have read the life 
of Dr William Osler, one of the most 
satisfying books I have ever read, re- 
member that his hobby was collecting 
rare, early medical books and editions 
of his beloved Thomas Browne. 


Wherever he went, whatever his quest, 
there was always time to look for a 
rare book; even in those overtaxed and 
heart-breaking days of the war, when 
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traveling from hospital to hospital, he 
found leisure to go for a little time 
with friends in search of a possible 
treasure. And when his only beloved 
son, who too, had a nice feeling for 
books, was killed in the war, it was to 
the cataloging of his collection that 
Dr Osler turned for comfort. When 
at last the end came, lying in the scar- 
let gown of Oxford, his bier covered 
with a plain velvet pall, there lay upon 
it with a single sheaf of lillies, his 
favorite copy of the Religio. 

Once upon a time, it was considered 
creditable by certain misguided souls 
to make a hobby of your work. The 
advice of the medical man of today is 
against anything of the sort. Hard 
work, he says, is done not only figura- 
tively but literally under high pressure. 
In order to gain complete relaxation, 
there must be some other engrossing 
interest to which the mind turns 
naturally. Thus you will get complete 
relaxation of cell energy and arterial 
tension for that part of the brain which 
has been taken up with its everyday 
task. Gladstone turning from politics 
to Greek is an example. Leo XIII was 
carried to 93 by Latin poetry. 

A recent number of the Bookman 
chronicles the passing of Henry Holt, 
the publisher. In its tribute, we find, 
“He was editor, counselor, business 
man. He never grew old, a courtly 
gallant figure walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue, a stately gracious figure in his 
office, a pleasant figure strolling in the 
woods of his Vermont home. Henry 
Holt played the cello, and his evenings, 
many of them, used to be given to 
practicing trios, with a couple of music- 
loving friends.” 

Grover Cleveland survived two 
terms as president, but during those 
years, how many of those cartoons 
there were of Cleveland, the fisherman! 
He and Joe Jefferson are said to have 
spent many winter hours planning for 
their summer outings. Ex-president 
Taft is probably living today because 
of his efforts to lower his record on the 
links. Vice-president Charles G. 
Dawes, it is said, sometimes takes his 
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place in a little country club jazz 
orchestra and plays the “wicked flute” 
until two o’clock in the morning. 

If you have read Joseph Pennell’s 
Adventures as an illustrator, that 
honest, caustic, interesting, poignant 
book, you find in it the story of a man 
whose work was his hobby. Of his 
childhood, he writes “I was always 
happiest when alone, because then I 
was always drawing’— and again “I 
used to walk seven miles down to the 
Broad Street library to see the illus- 
trated magazines, for there were prac- 
tically none in the Friends library and 
there were better uses of 12 cents than 
car fare.” Later someone wrote of 
him, “Pennell is working 13 hours a 
day—no rest except his luncheon hour” 
—and now Pennell is gone at 66 leav- 
ing unwritten those books which in the 
Adventures, he suggests he still may 
write, books which would have been a 
delight and an enrichment of our litera- 
ture. 

The possession of a hobby not only 
prolongs life and furnishes a refuge in 
time of trouble but it automatically ad- 
mits you to membership in the ancient 
and honorable society of bores. If you 
have a hobby you must talk about it. 
No matter what the topic of conversa- 
tion, you lie in wait for an opportunity 
to bring it around to the subject in 
which you are most interested. If none 
presents itself you break in with “T’ll 
bet I could show you 40 different kinds 
of birds in Funk’s grove this minute.” 
Just at that particular minute you are 
not interested in the birds in Funk’s 
grove, but that makes no difference— 
the hobby rider is off and you listen 
with only a feigned half-interest as 
hour after hour slips by. 

But even in being a bore, there are 
compensations, You always have some- 
thing to think about, something to do, 
something to talk about. For you there 
are never any long awkward conversa- 
tional pauses that you cannot fill. 

Perhaps the very finest thing of all 
about a hobby is its uncertainty and its 
allure. It may carry you far. You will 
lodge in strange inns and encounter 
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queer folk, rap at distant gates and 
wake some morning to find yourself 
famous. 

I know of no better example of this 
than the Spoon River one of Dr Strode, 
a country physician, who, in spite of 
the demands of his profession, gath- 
ered together an amazing collection— 
hundreds of species of fresh water 
clams and fresh water univalves, all of 
which he classified, and one morning, 
he found himself famous. Many a 
foreign postmark came to the town of 
Spoon River and the United States 
National museum honored him by 
naming a fresh water mussel the 
Strodiana. Of him, Edgar Lee Masters 
writes: 

Once in a while, a curious weed unknown 
to me, 

Needing a name from my books; 

Once in a while a letter from Yeomans 

Out of the mussel shells gathered along 


the shore : aio) 
Sometimes a pearl with a glint like meadow 


rue; 
Then betimes, a letter from Tyndall in Eng- 


an 
Stamped with the stamp of Spoon River. 
i — of Nature, beloved for my love of 
er 
Held such converse afar with the great 
Who knew her better than I. 

It is well to get your hobby early in 
life. If you have been so fortunate, 
you are to be congratulated. If you 
have not one, get one. It will take a 
little time from your work but will 
probably make you a better librarian. 
Do not demand too much of your 
hobby at first. No one can discover a 
new world who exacts a guarantee in 
advance for what it shall be. To get a 
new meaning in life, to take the risks 
attendant upon the formation of new 
— means the growth of a new 
self. 

We shall still work and we shall find 
joy in our labor—but with a hobby, 
there shall be added unto us even other 


joys. 


The recently issued Research Bulletin 
of the N. E. A. is a pamphlet of some 
90 pages devoted to the exposition of 
“The Ability of states to support edu- 
cation.” 
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The College Library 


Lucy M. Salmon, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Education in general and college edu- 
cation in particular are always targets 
towards which any one may speed an 
arrow at a venture. But the college 
library, altho the very core of the col- 
lege, has usually escaped the darts that 
fall so prodigally about the college as 
a whole. A distinguished librarian has 
somewhat recently, however, discov- 
ered that the college library does not 
fulfill its proper function; that it is 
neglected; that those who use it 
scarcely touch its riches and scarcely 
feel its power; that it spends freely on 
acquisition but that nevertheless, in all 
college libraries combined, the re- 
sources in printed records of man’s 
achievement are lamentably small ; that 
it has largely failed to carry on that 
type of work for instructors and stu- 
dents which alone would have relieved 
them of the charge of neglecting their 
libraries; that it fails to do its obvious 
and helpful work in keeping the richest 
and most thot-frovoking literature 
easily available for home reading to all 
students and members of the faculty; 
that, to adapt the words of the prayer 
book, the college library has left un- 
done those things it ought to have done 
and it has done those things it ought 
not to have done and there is no health 
in it.? 

If this arraignment of the college li- 
brary -were incontrovertibly true, the 
janitor might well be instructed to turn 
the key in the lock and leave the mag- 
nificent marble building to its fate. But 
it must seem to all who are reasonably 
familiar with the work of college li- 
braries that an elaborate windmill has 
been erected and that the pleasure of 
riding full tilt against it is the net 
result of these comparatively recent 
strictures passed on their work. Unfor- 
tunately many persons, even those so 
situated as to be able to understand 
the college library, have accepted the 
verdict at its face value and have made 





1, John Cotton Dana, “The College Library,” “The 
Freeman, February 21, 1923, 6: 561-563. 


mo further inquiry into the situation. 
Constant iteration and reiteration of 
these criticisms have given them the 
force of authority, even tho they 
have all emanated from a single source. 
Were this not the case, it might well 
seem best to let the matter drop and 
trust to time and common sense to 
bring about a true conception of the 
functions of the college library and of 
the differences between them and those 
of the public library. But the stric- 
tures cannot be so lightly dismissed 
and the first question to be asked is, 
What is the basis of the criticism? 

The conclusions reached in regard to 
the general failure of the college li- 
brary have been based on statistics 
obtained thru a questionnaire sent to 
71 college libraries, 46 of which sent 
answers to the six questions asked. 
Since 618 colleges are listed in America, 
the deductions rest on a basis of seven 
per cent of the total number of colleges 
in the country. Ninety-three per cent 
of college libraries are, therefore, not 
included in the survey and have the 
right to consider themselves innocent 
since they have not been included in 
the general arraignment. A pyramid 
has been poised on its apex. 

But the fundamental defect in the 
conclusions drawn is not so much the 
error in the misuse of statistics as it 
is the assumption that the college li- 
brary and the public library have 
identical functions and that therefore 
they are both to be measured by the 
same foot rule. Judged by the stand- 
ards of the public library, the college 
library is a failure; is it possible that 
if the public library were expected to 
do the work of a college library, it too 
could be pronounced an equal failure? 
The charge that the college library is 
a failure because it does not perform 
the work of the public library cannot 
be defended or dismissed without an 
examination of the essential differences 
between these two types of libraries. 

The basic differences between them 
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are evident in the architectural plans 
of the buildings themselves. The pub- 
lic library includes a room for the meet- 
ings of the trustees or directors; it has 
a children’s room, a reading room for 
the blind, sometimes a special room 
for women, occasionally reading rooms 
for negroes and a room for negro chil- 
dren; it may have a special room for 
the study of patent office reports, and 
another for the study of music scores; 
it may have classrooms and story-tell- 
ing rooms; it may have conversation 
rooms and committee rooms; it may 
include an office for a department of 
traveling libraries that serve suburban 
and rural districts; it may provide pub- 
lic telephone booths and an office for 
a public stenographer; it provides a 
lunch room and rest rooms for the 
members of its staff. The public li- 
brary may incorporate under its roof 
a gymnasium and a billiard room; an 
auditorium for lectures; a stage for 
dramatic representations ; an art gallery 
and a museum; it may make provision 
for chamber music and for mechanical 
music. The public library avails itself 
of every opportunity to create a de- 
mand on the part of the public for all 
that is best in literature, art, natural 
science, music, and the drama and it 
then with unflagging zeal bends all of 
its energies to meeting these demands 
it has done so much to create. 

The public library is to-day, as a 
civic institution, the counterpart of the 
institutional church as a religious in- 
stitution. Both are located in the 
heart of ‘the community; both reach 
out in every direction to serve the com- 
munity. Where the public library 
reaches the community thru civic in- 
terests and thru appeal to the. intellect, 
the other uses religious interests and 
makes its appeal thru the emotions. 
Public library and institutional church 
are the living flesh and blood of every 
community and both are unimpeach- 
able records of the growth in modern 
times of the community idea. 

But the architecture of the college 
library records an entirely different 
purpose. All of the features enumer- 
ated as belonging to the public library 
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are lacking for the most part in the 
college library. The college library 
falls under the jurisdiction of the board 
of trustees that controls the college in 
general, and therefore it provides no 
meeting place for trustees; neither chil- 
dren nor the blind crowd its reading 
rooms; race problems are non-existent 
for it; with probably a single exception, 
the college library does not separate 
men and women readers; inventors do 
not seek its alcoves; music halls, art 
galleries, places for dramatic repre- 
sentations, and museums are provided 
for by other departments of the col- 
lege; responsibility for health and 
recreation are not assumed by it. The 
typical college library has no official 
connection with the community in 
which or near which it is located and 
while it codperates with the public li- 
brary to the fullest extent possible in 
an effort to minister to the needs of 
that community, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for public work rests with the 
public library. Architecturally with- 
out and within the different functions 
of the public library and of the college 
library are unmistakably and unerr- 
ingly recorded. To condemn either one 
for not performing the functions of the 
other is to condemn an artist who has 
chosen to paint a figure piece because 
he has not painted a landscape, or a 
poet for writing a poem instead of a 
sermon or a novel. 

If the differences in the functions of 
the two types of libraries are recorded 
in the differences found in their ground 
plans, they are recorded with equal 
clearness in the differences in the con- 
stituencies served by each and in the 
differences in their daily activities. 

The constituency served by a public 
library is as miscellaneous in character, 
as varied in its abilities, as heterogene- 
ous in its tastes and interests, as is 
the community itself. The public li- 
brary is in reality an epitome of the 
community. On the other hand, it is 
geographically homogeneous; the great 
majority of those who use any public 
library have presumably been born, 
have passed their lives, and will end 
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them in the community served by the 
library. 

But in the college community pre- 
cisely the reverse conditions prevail. 
The college is practically homogeneous 
in point of ability, taste, interests, op- 
portunities. Geographically, it is as 
heterogeneous as the typical commu- 
nity is geographically homogeneous. 
Every state in the Union sends its sons 
and its daughters to every college in 
the country. The annual periodic 
exodus of one-fourth of its residents 
and the influx of other citizens in no 
way radically affects the character of 
the college community. . 

In the public library, the members 
of the library staff are the sole source 
of inspiration and guidance in the use 
of books by those who have never 
known the joys of reading. But in a 
college community, the members of 
the faculty reinforce the members of 
the library staff in this work. In many 
cases, it is primarily the members of 
the faculty who, in classroom and in 
conference, have the opportunity of 
talking over with students the most 
recent contributions to literature; of 
learning from students what new books 
are being written in their home com- 
munities; what are the intellectual in- 
terests that are dominant in these com- 
munities, and what book treasures they 
personally brought home with them 
from Europe last summer. 

The college library presumably does 
not sit in sackcloth and ashes because 
it provides only one copy of the leading 
journals of opinion and monthly re- 
views. On the contrary, to provide 
more than one copy would be useless 
expenditure, but, far more serious than 
that, it would stultify its own exist- 
ence. The college library serves a 
constituency where presumably every 
member of the faculty takes from one 
to a dozen such periodicals, and where 
the students also subscribe in large 
numbers for leading weeklies and 
monthlies. In one college community 


of fewer than 1,200, a subscription list 
of 50 names of students was sent in 
some time ago by one person for a 
leading weekly and in practically every 
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group of student friends, at least one 
weekly is taken. Approximately 500 
daily papers are taken in the same 
community. Bound sets of periodicals 
relating intimately to their own special 
work. are part of the working equip- 
ment of presumably all college pro- 
fessors. 

In a similar way, college students 
form their own libraries; they often 
bring with them from home their most 
treasured books and they add to these 
thruout their college course. In at 
least two colleges, important exhibi- 
tions have been recently held of rare 
or valuable books owned by students. 
In the opinion of at least one mere 
college professor, it is emphatically not 
the function of the college library to 
provide extra copies of books of any 
kind to lend to professors and students. 

In very many colleges, codperative 
bookstores are found, every residence 
hall has its own library, or reading 
room, and many of them have both. 
Often circulating libraries are formed 
among groups of twenty or more and 
these books rotate in order among the 
members of the group. Every vaca- 
tion special arrangements may be made 
with the college library for taking home 
books for vacation reading or for seri- 
ous work, 

The college library has not, more- 
over, committed the unpardonable sin 
when it has purchased books and ac- 
cepted gifts of books, “with no regard 
to like activity of acquisition by other 
libraries.” The demands on college li- 
braries all over the country are essen- 
tially the same. To expect college 
libraries “by joint and selective effort 
in the acquisition of books” to serve 
the immediate and pressing needs of 
their constituents is as reasonable as 
it would be to claim that the financial 
needs of any large community are met 
by a single bank or by a bank in an- 
other community a hundred miles dis- 
tant. The law library of one lawyer 
practically duplicates that of every 
other lawyer in the same city in so 
far as the elements of law are con- 
cerned. The office equipment of every 
physician is practically the same as 
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that of neighboring physicians. The 
needs of the college community for 
books are immediate, pressing, con- 
stant, and insistent. They can be met 
only by its own college library. Every 
college library, no matter how feeble, 
ought to aim to have close at hand as 
large and as important a collection of 
books as it is possible for it to secure 
by purchase, gift, temporary deposit, 
or permanent loan, and this without 
consideration of the possible duplica- 
tion of many of its volumes by other 
college libraries. It is one of the chief 
functions of the college library to pro- 
vide the equipment by which every 
student may learn at least the process 
of research, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that this equipment should be at 
all times immediately available. 

If the librarians of our public li- 
braries were more familiar with the 
purpose, needs, and opportunities of 
the college library and with its daily 
activities, they would realize that the 
type of codperation that they advocate 
among college libraries in the acquisi- 
tion of books is no more possible or 
desirable than it is among public li- 
braries. If they knew more of “the 
whole development of the economy of 
(college) libraries in the past fifty 
years,” they would realize that types of 
codperation other than those that seem 
to them so important have for many 
years been in successful operation. 

Intercollegiate library loans have 
long made it possible for professors and 
students to borrow for a limited period 
books that are specially needed. Every 
college library presumably has, over 
and above its general collections that 
necessarily and advisedly duplicate 
those of other college libraries, special 
collections of material that have grown 
out of its individual conditions. Rare 
first editions of the English poets are 
the cherished possession of one college 
library. Another rejoices in unrivalled 
collections of Dante and Petrarch. Ex- 
tensive material relating to one religi- 
ous denomination is the pride of an- 
other college library. Local history 
has been collected by one college li- 
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brary, sectional history by another. 
Some of the great university libraries 
of the Mississippi Valley are rich in 
the sources for the study of its history. 
A very few university libraries special- 
ize in bound volumes of extensive 
newspaper files. An unequalled collec- 
tion of material relating to the recent 
war is the unique possession of the 
library of the Leland Stanford Junior 
university. 

College libraries codperate thru ex- 
change of duplicates, thru the prepara- 
tion of bibliographical lists, thru meet- 
ings of college librarians,—in a score 
of ways college libraries have for years 
carried on codperation both directly 
and indirectly. They have codperated 
in every way demanded by the condi- 
tions in which they are placed, but they 
have not, and, in the very nature of 
things they cannot, codperate in the 
particular way advised by the public 
librarian. 

Should the college library give “that 
type of service which is furnished by 
our best public libraries?” The humble 
college professor answers the question 
with an unqualified “No.” Will not 
our public librarians discard their ques- 
tionnaires, abandon their: proclivity to 
generalize from unknown data, and 
visit the college libraries within the 
radius of a hundred miles from their 
own public libraries? Will they not 
arrange a year’s sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence for members of their staffs, on 
condition that six months of it be spent 
on the staff of a college library in order 
to acquire an insight into its problems? 
If they are willing to adopt this heroic 
course, they may understand that while 
it is one of the functions of the public 
library to create an ever-widening in- 
terest in good reading and in things 
of the mind and having created that in- 
terest to minister to it, it is one of the 
functions of the college library to 
minister to an interest already created. 
They may also realize thru such 
visits and exchanges that the college 
library, like the public library, is per- 
forming its functions remarkably well. 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


Greeting From Melvil Dewey 
ToALA 

We compute the orbit of a planet by studying its past speed and direction. 
This summer completes A L A’s first half century. This is an arc of its orbit 
long enuf so its study shud indicate speed and direction for the years before us. 

In 1876, W F Poole, Nestor of librarians, said, “We hav had a wonderful 
library conference. I attended the first conference held in N Y % century ago. 
In another 25 years we shud hold a 3d meeting”. 

Rushing in where angels feard to tread, I insisted that the work before us 
was so vast and urjent that annual meetings wer necessary and agreed to call 
a meeting every year if 5 or more wud come. One year we had only about 30, 
but step by step A L A has grown to world-wide recognition for the work it has. 
done for popular education. . . . 

Most of the leaders hav gone into the silence. We who ar left owe it to 
them and to the public good to carry on the torch. 

1926 shud be another red letter year in library history. Our semi-centen- 
nial wil attract attention thruout the cuntry and some 1000s of people who hav 
money to be given for the public good, wil hav lojd in their minds the thot that 
A LA offers perhaps the biggest dividend on their investment. 

Let us look back in pride on the magnificent work done in the past 50 years. 
Let us look forward with supreme faith in the future. And chiefly let us all 
‘lend a hand.’ Melvil Dewey 

Sr. ex-president ALA 





A Library Vacation 


I wandered, as I pondered, ’neath the stately catalog. 

My thoughts were of vacation and my mind was in a fog. 
I knew that catalog was crammed with things I didn’t know, 
So suddenly I asked it what to do, and where to go. 

A thousand voices answered, all the way from A to Z. 
Those friendly cards were all alive, intent on helping me. 


“Far from the madding crowd,” cried one. “Yes, yes,” said I, “but where?” 
“Far in the forest,” called his chum, with “Life in the open air.” 

Then “Fishing with a boy,” I heard, and “Fishing with a worm,” 

And “Fishing with the fly,” but some of them, and I, would squirm! 
“Across the ferry,” “Across the border,“ “Beyond the river,” and then? 
“Canoeing in Kanuckia,” then “U. S. A.” again. 

“An inland voyage” tempted to “Summer on the Lakes,” 

Or where no more “The turmoil” troubles, and in peace one sleeps and wakes. 


In “The sun of Saratoga” “Rest and grow strong.” Ah no. 

With only “A bookman’s budget” that’s not the place to go. 

“The land of Rip Van Winkle”’—the land of Burroughs too. 

Then “Through the Adirondacks”—a glorious thing to do. 

“Along the Bronx,” “Along the trail,” “Along the Pyrenees,” 

“Along shore with a man-of-war.” Why not with a man of peace? 

“Along New England roads” to “An old town by the sea,” 

“The Pilgrim shore,” “The Pine-tree coast,” “The road to Arcady.” 

“The long trail,” “The out trail,” “The trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 

“White Mountain trails,” “Green-timber trails’—which of these trails was mine? 


“Among the Isles of Shoals,” “The Maine woods,” and “Cape Cod,” 
“A tramp across the continent” to “The mountain that was God.” 
“The west from a car window”; or “Holidays in tents,” 

“The open road” and “Views afoot,” with saving in expense. 

“In the same boat,” a voice proclaimed—“A houseboat on the Styx.” 
“Three weeks in Europe,” or, for a change, “Three weeks in politics.” 
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“My summer in a garden”—“The garden that I love’— 

“Under my own roof,” “Round my house,” “Sun, moon and stars” above. 
“A vacation in a buggy.” With my taste that quite accords, 

If the ‘buggy’s in a desert, where it can’t be chased by Fords. 


“Around the world in eighty days.” 


Could I in twenty-two, 


“The Flying Dutchman” for my ship, “Our flying men” for crew? 
“The car that went abroad,” “Outre-mer” and “Outward bound,” 
And “So you’re going to Paris!” had a most delightful sound. 


“Afoot in England,” “By oak and thorn,” or 


“Under the greenwood tree,” 


Or “Far out” “Under the open sky,” “Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 
“The happy golfer” beckoned to “Green fields and running brooks.” 
(He was “Reading with a purpose” and his pockets bulged with books.) 
“Skyline camps” and “Modern gypsies,” “Caravan days” and “Keeping fit,” 
“In the saddle,” “On blue water,” “A tramp abroad” and “Roughing it.” 
“By the marshes of Minas,” and “Where strange trails go down,” 

And “Literary landmarks” of many a famous town. 
- And last, among so many lures, a-weary was my head. 

“Behind closed doors,”—‘“Just so,” said I—“A holiday in bed.” 


There I might gain—who knows? 
Some “Power through repose.” 


#. M. C. 





Information Wanted 


Editor, LrprariEs: 

We are very anxious to discover 
what libraries in the United States 
possess copies of this book: 

The Debate of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, December, 1830, on the Reports of 
the Committee of both Houses in favor of 
the Convention, etc. Columbia, S. J. 
M’Morris, 1831. 

May I request any library which 
owns a copy of this book to notify me 
at an early date? 

I shall be glad to know also of any 
copies in the hands of private collec- 


tors. Perhaps some librarians may be 
able to locate such copies. 
Ws. W. BisHop 
Librarian 


University of Michigan, 





And Yet More Words 


Editor, Lrpraries: 

At a recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union, a young 
researcher reported a list of 5000 words 
as representing the vocabulary of the 
kindergarten and preschool child in dif- 
ferent parts of our country, lamenting 
that there were not 10,000. 

One regrets that this wealth of 
words could not be more liberally 
spread over upper grade education, or 
even among ordinary human beings! 
A typist tells me that the word knowl- 


edge of her craft could easily be cov- 
ered by a meager 500. A fine first 
grade teacher says that 250 words is 
the limit for the first-grade child. 
Surely this rate of gab found by the re- 
searcher would drive men to a speech- 
less Mars for refuge! 

The above rating undoubtedly gave 
rise to another contribution on the 
same occasion, namely, the advisability 
of beginning public speaking early— 
allowing the kindergarten child to oc- 
casionally appear on the Assembly 
platform—presumably to address his 
parents. A past and forgotten English 
writer, many years past, wrote a very 
witty article on “How to Bring up 
Your Parents in the Way they Should 
Go.” This is really getting to the point! 

M. H. 





As It Is in New Zealand 


Editor, Lrprarigs: 

It may interest your readers to have 
a copy of an official notice I have re- 
ceived from the Chief postmaster of 
N. Z. 


I have to inform you that books may be 
exchanged ‘between libraries between li- 
braries and their subscribers, between 
recognized book clubs or between recog- 
nized book clubs and their subscribers at 
a cost of 2d. for each first pound and ld. 
for each additional pound up to five pounds. 
In all cases when books are being posted 


‘from a library or book club, the package 


must bear the stamp of that institution. 
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This is a great concession for coun- 
try readers who mostly feel the want 
of books, but it will be a matter of 
organization for the ordinary municipal 
library to cater for readers outside of 
its own sphere. If we had a state in- 
stitution as you have it would be a 
simple matter. Probably we shall try 
to meet the call. 

Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT BAILLIE 
Wellington, New Zealand 





Radio Encourages Use of Books 


Editor, LIBRARIES: 

An editorial in the Official Record 
published by the U. S. department of 
agriculture in regard to the use of the 
radio for broadcasting information in 
regard to books is praiseworthy. It 
seems to me there is a wonderful field 
here that has not been developed. 

Some special points in the editorial 
are: 

The influence of the radio as a means 
of increasing the use of books in li- 
braries is becoming quite marked. 

The library of the Iowa State col- 
lege gave a 10-minute program over 
the radio as part of the home eco- 
nomics program. 

State college of Washington gave 
weekly book reviews on Wednesday 
evening thruout the winter. 

The library of the Oregon agricul- 
tural college gave a regular “book 
chat” on the outstanding new books 
each month. In addition to the month- 
ly chats, members of the staff gave 13 
iscmadnnte lectures on outstanding 
recent books in as many different fields 
of interest. 

Kansas agricultural college gave 
morning talks entitled Good books for 
children. 

Cuartes H. Brown 
Iowa State College, 





For Distribution 


Louis Pirc, 6119 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, editor of the Ameriska 
Domovina, has edited and _ published 
Ameriska Zogodovina, a history of the 
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United States in Slovene. This is the 
only history of the United States in the 
Slovene language. 

Mr Pirc has 20 copies of this history 
to give away to as many libraries. The 
price of the book is 75 cents, but 
libraries may buy it for 50 cents. 





L’Envoi 
For the librarian 
(Apologies to Kipling) 
When the Public’s last wish is granted, 
and ‘the latest new fiction is bought, 
When the oldest book is discarded and 
the newest apprentice is taught, 
We shall rest, and faith we shall need 
it, 
Sit down for an eon or two 
With never the thought of a schedule 
to set us to work anew. 


When those who were accurate shall 
be happy and sit in a rocking chair. 

(Each weary and separate librarian, so 
worried and full of care.) 

They shall have real leisure to draw 
from, with never a telephone call, 
And feet shall be done from aching 

and never be tired at all. 


With never an assistant to gossip and 
never a borrower to blame; 

When no one need work for money or 
care for professional fame. 

But each for ever and ever in a sepa- 
rate star alone 

May read the BOOKS she has longed 
to in Time that is all Her Own. 

R. E. S. 





An Iowa Book Caravan 

The Iowa library association is ar- 
ranging for a demonstration book 
caravan to be at the State fair and 
larger county fairs. 

A county library committee consist- 
ing of Miss Callie Wieder, librarian of 
the Waterloo public library, Miss Mary 
McCoy, librarian at Indianola and Miss 
Lydia M. Barrette, of Mason City, 
chairman, will make all arrangements 
for the itinerary. 

It seems to the committee that a 
demonstration book wagon would put 

















the county library before the people of 
Iowa in much more concrete fashion 
than it has been heretofore. 

A service charge has been decided 
on to take care of the cost of operating 
the car. 

A number of communities are ask- 
ing for the car and the committee is 
working on schedules so that it can 
cover as much ground as _ possible. 
Some libraries are anxious to have it 
for fairs but others would like to have 
the car to do more definite publicity 
work in their counties. Miss Grace 
Rose, librarian of the Des Moines pub- 
lic library, says: 

Your work has certainly been worth 
while if you have landed the Book Caravan 
at last. I am most anxious to have it travel 
about the county with a definite itinerary 
so that everybody will be on the lookout 
for the novel book wagon. 





Foreign Students Coming 


Commonwealth fellowships have been 
awarded to 20 graduates of British 
universities for two years’ study in the 
United States. The selection was made 
by the Committee of award under the 
Commonwealth Fund, established in 
1918 by the late Mrs Stephen V. Hark- 
ness. One of the purposes of the fund 
is to strengthen mutual understanding 
between the two countries. 

There were 178 applications for the 
fellowships this year, from students in 
13 universities in England, 5 in Scot- 
land, 4 each in Ireland and Wales: The 
20 graduates finally chosen are men 
and women who took first honors in 
their university work. 

The newly appointed fellows, the 
British universities from which they 
come, the studies they are to follow 
and the American universities to which 
they are assigned are as follows: 

Alastair M. Adamson, St. Andrews, zool- 
ogy at the University of California; Frank N. 
Astbury, Liverpool, architecture at Colum- 
bia; Ian Wm. M Black, St. Andrews, 
chemistry at Yale; Frank P. Chambers, 
Clare college, Cambridge, architecture at 
Harvard; Margaret E. Cranswick, King’s 
college, London, education at Columbia; 
Robert Fisher, Hartford college, Oxford, 
economics at Yale; Isabella Gordon, Aber- 
deen and Imperial college of science, Lon- 
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don, zoology at Stanford; Hilda A. C. Green, 
Westfield college, London, literature at 
Pennsylvania; Donald B. Harden, Trinity 
college, Cambridge and Aberdeen, archaeol- 
ogy at Michigan; Richard L. Lechmere- 
Oertel, Birmingham, mining-engineering at 


Columbia; Edward P. Mumford, Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, entomology at Cali- 
fornia; Keith A Murray, Edinburgh, 


agriculture at Cornell; Martin A. Peacock, 
Glasgow, geology at Harvard; George S. 
Pryde, St. Andrews, history at Yale; Clif- 
ford B. Purves, St. Andrews, chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins; Richard A. Robb, Glasgow, 


‘statistics at Chicago; William Rule, Uni- 


versity of .Durham, physics at Cornell; J. 
F. Whelan, University college, Cork; litera- 
ture at Harvard; Howel Williams, Liver- 
pool university and Imperial college of 
science, London, geology at California; 
Normal C. Wright, Christ college, Oxford 
—< Caius, Cambridge, agriculture at Cor- 
nell. 

The Commonwealth fund allows each 
fellow, on the average, $3000 a year for 
study in this country and vacation travel 
in the United States. 





The Main Library Murals, Cleveland 


The mural paintings to adorn the 
ceilings of the great entrance hall and 
first floor hall of the new main building 
of the Cleveland library are now in 
place. The decorations are by Joseph 
F. Sturdy of Chicago and consist of 
nine great pieces of canvas which fit to- 
gether like a picture puzzle. 

The figure panels represent historic 
and allegoric figures. Near the main 
door is a representation of Ptolemy I 
who wrote a history of Alexander the 
Great and founded the Alexandrian 
library. A circular painting in an 
octagonal frame represents the Fine 
Arts. In the center is an enthroned 
figure, Architecture. Seated beside 
her are the sisters, Painting and 
Sculpture, engaged in their respective 
arts. The third figure panel shows 
Homer, the greatest poet of antiquity. 
Another figure represents Moses, the 
great law giver, and a corresponding 
figure, Confucius. In an octagonal 
panel is shown the mechanical sciences, 
the dominant figure being Electricity. 
Mechanical engineering is at the right 
and Chemistry at the left of Elec- 
tricity. The murals of the stair hall 
are equally beautiful and symbolic. 
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This is the last issue of LIBRARIES before the A. L. A. meeting in October. 








Counting Results in Children’s Reading 


NE note that was _ repeatedly 

sounded in the many recent libra- 
ry meetings was the effect of careful 
training of young persons in the use 
of the library, the use of good books, 
the use of the library tools, and the 
care of public property—the effect of 
creating such a respect for and belief 
in the library as a necessary part of a 
community’s educational machinery 
that these young persons when grown 
up would be not only intelligent users 
of the library but valuable supporters 
of its policies and welfare. 

All this has a familiar sound. Some- 
thing of the same thing has been re- 
peated in various keys but in the same 
tone since the days of 1889 when Mrs 
Minerva Saunders and Miss Caroline 
Hewins first broke the line which at 
that time barred children under 14 
years of age from free use of the libra- 
ry and soon after set up for them “chil- 
dren’s corners” in their respective li- 
For a half dozen years, many 
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library workers journeyed to Paw- 
tucket and to Hartford to see these 
and to learn by observation if such a 
thing really worked! 

One hears often that this is the age 
of the child. If an age may be count- 
ed of indeterminate length, then the 
slogan is correct. But even in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, chil- 
dren ruled the plans and purposes of 
most that was done in a public way. 
Perhaps that is why lines of distinction 
between taste and want of it, in books, 
behavior, language and beliefs are so 
indistinct today. The children of a 
score of years ago are the arbiters of 
all fashions and conduct today. Do 
those children for whom so much was 
done, expended and planned in the be- 
ginning, and on to the present in in- 
creasing ratio, furnish the harvest of 
library supporters that was expected 
and promised for them by those of the 
day that is gone? One can hardly 




























answer in the affirmative with much 
emphasis. The field is wider, there 
are more workers and more results 
from their endeavors at the moment, 
but where are the fruits of that early 
planting? Are the children grown to 
adult age attached to the library as it 
was foretold of them? If so, then it 
is well to continue to follow the lines 
laid down in the beginning. If not, 
then the rules of science would direct 
that other means be tried to secure 
the results desired. There can be no 
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question at this day of the value of 
library service, of fertilizing one mind 
with the gathered and prepared infor- 
mation of another mind. 

“Research” is a growing word in 
library usage. So is “analysis.” 
Wouldn’t it be worthwhile to forget 
the phrases and theories of the past 
and to study the results as they have 
been developed under the experience 
of the years between the close of the 
last century and the close of the first 
quarter of the new one? 





Children’s Book Week, 1926 


HILDREN’S Book Week for 1926 
will be held November 7-13. 
Unusual activity is already manifest 
on the part of those in whose hands 
largely depends the success of the 
movement. An important step for the 
year is the resolution that has already 
been passed by the General Federation 
of Women’s clubs urging the “observ- 
ance by all clubs of Children’s Book 
Week and the expansion of this idea 
into a year-round interest in children’s 
reading.” ae 
The N. A. B. P. is laying plans, pre- 
paring publicity material, and is al- 
ready at work on their very important 
part of Children’s Book Week. Miss 


Marion Humble, executive secretary of 
the association, with her keen apprecia- 
tion of the situation from every stand- 
point may be trusted to bring out 
really helpful material. Those who will 
write to Miss Humble, 25 West 33rd 
Street, New York, will receive printed 
suggestions ready for use. 

As this is A. L. A. celebration year, 
Children’s Book Week will form a dis- 
tinct period for displaying the signs of 
progress of the past 30 years in library 
work for children and doubtless the 
A. L. A. meeting in October will fur- 
nish much that can be used to stim- 
ulate the interest of children of today 
in the contents of books. 





Advanced Librarianship 


MID the exultation over the larger 

opportunity for the development 
of wider and deeper study into library 
service afforded by recent gifts, arises 
a question of serious moment as to 
where to find a faculty adequate and 
fully prepared to meet the needs of 
those interested in the schools, both as 
future students and as administrators 


of the same. 





A situation common to many courses 
of study that presents some perplexity 
is the lack that exists of a well-defined, 
well developed, and well-known school 
offering a thoro’course in research 
work. That word “research” covers a 
multitude of meanings and not all the 
products of the same are praise- 
worthy. Where does the mind turn in 
thinking of a research professor in any 
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subject? What individual librarians 
of standing answer to the call of one 
fully equipped to lead a class in a re- 
searchful study of advanced librarian- 
ship or bibliography? A few, but not 
‘many names occur in answer and no- 
where does the result of such a study 
appear outstanding, largely for the 
reason that librarianship as practiced 
heretofore has made no demand for it. 
The work of Dr. E. C. Richardson is a 
case in point. For more than a dozen 
years, he has pleaded with A. L. A., 
with the A. L. I. and other bodies for 
a supporting interest in a scheme in 
bibliographic work in American uni- 
versities that would tie up in a service- 
able way with the work of the Interna- 
tional Bibliographic Institute and his 
words have been unheeded except by a 
few persons, and most of them, moved 
by confidence in and admiration for 
the work of Dr Richardson. 

The outstanding work in the meas- 
urement of the progress, needs and 
value of library work was not written 
by a librarian at all, but by Dr W. S. 
Learned who, knowing the methods of 
research, knowing the power of library 
service and its absence or weakness in 
many quarters, was able to produce 
such an analysis of the situation as, it 
is only fair to guess, was a powerful 
influence in attracting the favorable 
consideration of those whose financial 
ability is able to support any move- 
ment that will be for the betterment of 
world conditions and with whom libra- 
ry service was already a favorite proj- 
ect. i 

A very apparent need in library serv- 
ice for many years back has been for 
men of vision, of large outlook, of un- 
usual mental caliber, of a degree of 
leadership such as was the equipment 
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of many at the close of the last cen- 
tury. Men of that day have been 
dropping out and one looks almost in 
vain for their like to develop and carry 
forward the plans of today for which 
the indefatigable efforts of a multi- 
tude of fine women for years in subor- 
dinate positions have prepared for 
larger things in book service. 

Now the opportunity for larger 
things is here but where are the out- 
standing men whose services are avail- 
able to lead in the development of the 
work? What librarians that are free 
to go into these higher positions in 
advanced teaching are leaders such as 
would attract and inspire “professors 
of books” for which there has been so 
long an insistent demand? Is there not 
in this, evidence of misdirected energy, 
of a misplacement of emphasis, of a 
lack of vision that needs real adjust- 
ment lest there be a loss of opportunity 
and means that will be lamentable? 
The American library field needs se- 
rious, careful and constructive analysis 
as to assets and liabilities in the begin- 
ning of new and larger plans. 





Be Sure to Vote 

The list of nominees for A. L. A. 
officers (see p 334) gives opportunity 
for every member of A. L. A. to ex- 
press his opinion as to who shall be 
the leaders of the association for the 
next year. There is choice allowed 
by provision of the A. L. A. constitu- 
tion even beyond the list submitted by the 
committee. But one thing is obligatory 
on whoever is a loyal member _ of 
A. L. A., and that is to vote. It is bad 
faith to leave undone this one thing 
which ought to be the crowning glory of 
any membership in any organization 
from club to citizenship. 














The Coéperative Agriculture Reference 
Library 

The wonderful Co6perative reference 
library on agriculture founded by Sir 
Horace Plunkett in Dublin in 1914 has 
been removed to London, the present 
home of the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion. 

Sir Horace Plunkett became in- 
terested years ago in establishing co- 
operation among all agricultural in- 
terests in Ireland. On one of his many 
visits to America, he became ac- 
quainted with the Legislative reference 
library in Wisconsin and realized at 
once what help such a collection on 
agriculture would be for his life work. 
On his return to Ireland in 1914, he 
immediately set to work on a collection 
of printed material on agriculture, 
limiting it very largely to pamphlet 
material. It was collected, classified, 
cataloged and stored in Plunkett house. 

The purpose of the reference library 
as set forth in a pamphlet prepared on 
the enterprise by Sir Horace Plunkett 
embodied the following: 

1) To furnish exact information on 
what was being done in the leading 
agricultural countries of the world. 

2) To issue printed material calling 
attention to changes in the law and to 
developments in codperation and other 
important information to be sent to the 
societies concerned in those matters, 

3) Specially to help the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization society to meet 
questions relating to their work of 
organization, development, etc. 

4) To relieve the society’s executive 
staff of the great task of answering in- 
' quiries from all over the world. 

The library attracted the attention of 
leading agriculturists in the world and 
particularly such societies as were in- 
terested. in codperative work. The 
lamentable state of affairs in Ireland 
which followed on the heels of the 
Great war interfered very seriously 
with the work of the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation for codperative agriculture 
as it did with all interests in Ireland. 
The library did not escape the ad- 
versity of absence of support. It was so 
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greatly hampered in so many direc- 
tions that, the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust bore the expense of its re- 
moval to London and gave it a main- 
tenance fund for three years. 

It is hoped that relieved from the 
financial distress which has hampered 
it for the last dozen years, the co- 
operative reference library in its new 
home will take a new lease of life and 
will furnish a clearing house and center 
of information for the agricultural co- 
operative movements it represents. 

Sir Horace Plunkett is a firm believer 
in the power and wisdom of codpera- 
tion and has spent practically his whole 
life in urging its benefits in every di- 
rection. He has many adherents and 
the subject of codperation is to be 
scientifically and comprehensively 
studied by several movements in- 
terested with the hope that the re- 
spective duties and rights of all con- 
cerned will see in codperation the true, 
natural means of mutual satisfaction 
and growth. 





Polluted Atmosphere a Factor in the 
Deterioration of Bookbinding 
Leathers 


The general deterioration of leather 
bindings in libraries has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion, it 
seems, for more than 80 years past, as 
indicated in an article of recent pub- 
lication referred to in a communica- 
tion from H. M. Lydenberg, reference 
librarian of the New York public li- 
brary, whose comments on the article 
and the results of the tests made, with 
a summary of the main points covered, 
are here quoted: 

Attention of everyone interested in better 
books for libraries is called to an article in 
the Journal, March, 1926, of the American 
Leather Chemists association, by Drs F. 
P. Veitch, R. W. Frey, and L. R. Leinbach, 
and called “Polluted atmosphere a factor 
in the deterioration of bookbinding leathers.” 
Dr Veitch’s name is well known to every- 
one who has made any study of leather or 
paper in the past few years. He is the 
chemist-in-charge, leather and paper investi- 
gations, Bureau of chemistry, United States 
department of agriculture in Washington. A 
year or so ago they got from the Depart- 
ment of justice, the Government printing 
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office, and the Department of agriculture in 
Washington, the John Crerar library and 
the New York public library, specimens 
of worn-out leather bindings. They sub- 
jected these to severe and extensive tests 
in an effort to learn just what had caused 
this breaking down. The summary of their 
conclusions may be stated as follows: 

“Leather in the part of binding that is 
most exposed to air and light deteriorates 
most rapidly and most extensively, has the 
greatest acidity, the highest sulphate con- 
tent, the greatest modification of leather 
substances into water and soluble com- 
pounds. 

Both air and light are important elements 
in causing deterioration. 

Part of the deterioration resulting from 
exposure is caused by the fact that the ordi- 
nary city cir has large quantities of harmful 
sulphurous and acid impurities. 

If leather binding can be prevented from 
absorbing atmospheric impurities, its life 
will be lengthened. Many oils, greases and 
waxes are beneficial to leather bindings, not 
only because they restore to the leather 
something that has gone from it, but be- 
cause they afford some protection against 
atmospheric attack. If when the leather is 
being made, or when it has been bound, or 
after binding a dressing containing a suit- 
able anti-acid ingredient can be applied, 
there is no doubt that its life will be length- 
ened.” Dr Veitch’s paper concludes with 
the following paragraph: 

“Study of the quality, deterioration and 
preservation of bookbinding leathers is be- 
ing continued. All who are interested in 
such material are asked in submit to the 
Leather and Paper Laboratory any bindings 
that will be of value in shedding light up- 
on the problem. Such samples preferably 
should be full leather bindings, accompanied 
by all pertinent facts obtainable as to their 
origin and life history.” 

The paper makes no mention of the oils 
or greases to be applied, but there is no 
doubt that neat’s-foot oil, lanolin, vaseline 
and castor oil are harmless and helpful. 


The article in question covers 20 
pages and includes several illustrations 
and seven tables giving results of the 
tests made, and should be of immediate 
interest particularly in large libraries 
and in special libraries having rare and 
valuable leather books. The March 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Leather Chemists association, in which 
the article appears, may be had from 
the publishers at Easton, Pa., for one 
dollar. M. E. W. 





The true University of these days is a Col- 
lection of Books.—Thomas Cariyle. 
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American Library Association 
Report of the nominating committee 


President 

George H. Locke, chief librarian, Public 

library, Toronto 
First vice-president 

Carl B. Roden, librarian, Public library, 
Chicago 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, Enoch Pratt 
library, Baltimore 

Second vice-president 

George Bowerman, librarian, Public 
library, Washington, D. C. 

Anne M. Mulheron, librarian, Library as- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon 

Treasurer é 

Edward D. Tweedell, assistant librarian, 

John Crerar library, Chicago 
Trustee of Endowment fund 

Melvin H. Traylor, president, First Na- 

tional Bank, Chicago 
Members of the Executive board 
(Two to be elected.) 

Francis K. W. Drury, assistant librarian, 
Brown University, Providence 

Theresa Hitchler, superintendent catalog 
department, Public library, Brooklyn 

Ernest C. Richardson, honorary director, 
Princeton University library, Princeton 

Elva S. Smith, cataloger and bibliogra- 
pher of children’s books, Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh 

Members of the council 
(Five to be elected.) 

Frederick W. Ashley, superintendent of 
reading room, Library of Congress, 
Washington 

Nina C. Brotherton, principal, Carnegie 
library school, Pittsburgh 

Angus S. Fletcher, assistant-director, Brit- 
ish library of information, New York 

George W. Fuller, librarian, Public library, 
Spokane 

Lloyd W. Josselyn, Public library, Buffalo 

Clarence B. Lester, secretary, Wisconsin 
Free Library commission, Madison 

Harcld L. Leupp, librarian, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Henry O. Severance, librarian, University 
of Missouri, Columbia 

Edward F. Stevens, librarian, Pratt Insti- 
tute free library, Brooklyn 

William F. Yust, librarian, Public library, 
Rochester, N. Y. , 


The official ballot will be printed 
about the middle of August and mailed 
to members of the association. 


The Nominating committee shall also in- 
clude on such ballot other nominations filed 
with the secretary by any fifteen members of 
the Association at least two months before 
the regular meeting, provided written consent 
of these nominees be filed with such nomina- 
tions. 
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The name of Edward F. Stevens, 
Pratt Institute free library, Brooklyn, 
has been added to the A. L. A. com- 
mittee on book production. 

A. L. A. Headquarters has received 
a supply of C. C. Williamson’s Train- 
ing for library service. Single copy 
will be mailed on request to any li- 
brarian sending ten cents postage. 

Special railroad rates have been made 
for the A. L. A. meetings in October. 
Consult A. L. A. Headquarters for full 
information. Exposition rates from all 
parts of the country will be available for 
Philadelphia but not for Atlantic City. 

Mr S. A. Pitt, city librarian, Glasgow 
Corporation libraries, and Mr Ernest 
A. Savage, principal librarian, Edin- 
burgh public libraries, have been ap- 
pointed as delegates of the Scottish 
Library Association to attend the semi- 
centennial of the American Library 
Association. 

A post conference excursion. of about 
two weeks, beginning October 9, is being 
arranged for the invited delegates from 
other countries as guests of the A. L. A. 
Plans are not entirely formulated yet but 
it is hoped to visit the following points: 
Princeton, New York, Boston, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Washington. Every effort will 
be made to give the visitors not only a 
pleasant time, socially but thru local 
organizations to give them an insight into 
the municipal life and effort of the cities 
visited. Dr. E. C. Richardson of Prince- 
ton is chairman of the committee having 
the matter in charge. 

A gift of $37,500 for the Paris library 
school has been made thru the execu- 
tive board of the A. L. A. by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., New York City. The 
board pledges its best effort to raise 
the funds necessary for the following 
two years from 1927. 

The board also voted that the secre- 
tary attend the International congress 
of librarians and book-lovers in Prague, 
June 28-July 3. Mr. Milam left June 9 
and will visit the Paris library and 
library school, library of the League of 
Nations and will make several other 
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such visits as seem desirable in the in- 
terests of A. L. A. 

The A. L. A. announces that begin- 
ning about July 1 it will pay express 
and postage on all orders for its pub- 
lications. This will obviate the neces- 
sity of holding bills for transportation 
charges and will make it possible to 
mail invoices the same day goods are 
shipped. 

The committee on the classification 
of library personnel reports progress 
on the development of the plan for 
taking due cognizance of the qualifica- 
tions required for certain types of 
library work. In view of the general 
opinion of librarians that the basis for 
setting up classes of positions with 
diverse qualifications cannot be the 
type of library, such as public, college, 
university, reference, or special, since 
any one of these may and frequently 
does require persons with broad knowl- 
edge and extensive experience, it is 
suggested that the basis for the recog- 
nition of classes should be whether the 
person holding a particular position 
serves a clientele engaged in research 
work or a clientele seeking information 
for other than research purposes. An 
attempt is being made to revise the 
classification plan along these lines. 

The standards for determining the 
grade of a particular public library 
have been revised. An attempt is being 
made to set up similar standards for 
the various grades of high-school, nor- 
mal-school, college, university and 
state libraries. 

The Chelsea hotel at Atlantic City is 
to be the headquarters of the Special 
library association, October 4-7, 1926. 

It is thot that a fund of about $1000 
should be expended to make a proper 
exposition of the work of the S. L. A. 
at the semi-centennial at Philadelphia. 
Every member is urged to make a con- 
tribution from $2-$5 to the local asso- 
ciations and the local associations are 
asked to contribute in proportion as 
they feel able. Wall charts, a photo- 
graph-displaying machine and other 
devices will show the work of the asso- 
ciation in the space set apart by the 
A. L. A. for the S. L. A. 
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Illinois Library Association 


The Illinois library association held 
its thirtieth annual meeting in Mount 
Vernon, May 12-14. Southern Illinois 
not being a library center, very few 
state meetings have been held south of 
Springfield. 
Mount Vern- 
on was a 
happy choice. 
It is a beauti- 
ful, thriving 
town, and the 
home of the 
Hon Louis 
Emmerson, 
secretary of 
state and 
state libra- 
rian, ex-offi- 
cio, of Iili- 
nois. 

On the ar- 
rival of mem- 
bers,on Wed- 
nesday morn- 
ing, Mayor 
John A. 
Koons, ' Silas 
Echols, presi- 
dent of the 
Library 
board with 
the entire 
board of di- 
rectors, Miss 
Moller, the 
librarian, 
Miss Warren, high-school librarian, 
and Mr and Mrs Emmerson welcomed 
the association. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A. L. A., gave the principal address of 
the morning, outlining the plans for 
the coming meeting of A. L. A. at 
Atlantic City, October 4-9, 1926. 


Report of membership committee 

The membership committee in its 
campaign for new members had a 45 
per cent result. 

Since the last treasurer’s report, 178 
new members have joined the associa- 
tion, of which 56 are trustees. Evan- 
ston, Freeport, Maywood and Mattoon 


Harriet M. Skogh, President, 1926-27 


reported 100 per cent membership. 
Many libraries reported 100 per cent 
staff membership, with from one 
to six trustee members, a_ total 
of 534 paid up members. The 
i a i new members 
are alittle 
over 30 per 
cent of all 
members. The 
new commit- 
tee’s slogan is 
“Every mem- 
ber of the 
staff, their 
trustees, a 
member of the 
I. L. A. during 
the coming 
year.” 
Why 
recruiting? 
The recruit- 
ing committee 
thru Miss Hut- 
chins, chair- 
man, after tell- 
ing of the bul- 
letins, editor- 
ials, addresses 
and letters 
which had been 
used reported: 

W hile bulle- 
tins and edi- 
torials have their 
value in draw- 
ing attention to the possibilities of librarian- 
ship, it is probable that the best material is 
more often attracted by the unconscious 
advertising of the successful librarian at 
work (tableaux vivants) and most securely 
attached by the same librarian’s interest 
both in librarianship and in the possible 
recruit. A committee working with bulle- 
tins and editorials is like a small boat load 
of men dragging a net, not knowing what 
it may collect or if it is being drawn over 
the most productive depths. It would be 
better for the future of the profession if 
each and every member would become a 
sportsman angling with the fly-rod for the 
finest trout in his favorite pool. A great 
help in accomplishing this ideal is the slo- 
gan, “Every librarian a recruiter.” 

The report closed with a short paper 
prepared as a class exercise by a stu- 
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dent, Miss Sylvia Laithwaite in Illinois 
library school. Miss Laithwaite said: 

What does the word “recruiting” 
bring to your mind? To mine, it brings 
childhood visions of a very splendid 
looking sergeant clad in scarlet uni- 
form, the darling of the domestic 
world, particularly it would appear of 
my nurse. He stood in a strategic 
position at different street corners, to 
all appearances carelessly oblivious to 
passersby, but in reality keeping a 
sharp lookout for the likely young men 
to whom he could offer the King’s 
shilling. He knew where to pick, 
whom to pick, and the magic moment 
when to pick. He did not waste his 
time sitting in an office waiting for 
likely young men to casually present 
themselves—no, indeed! He knew the 
dazzling psychological effect of a well 
set up body in a brilliant uniform, and 
the telling results of a personal pre- 
sentation of what the Army had to 
offer. He knew, moreover, that one or 
two, or even a dozen appearances were 
not enough, but that recruiting meant 
daily work and a good deal of in- 
genuity in the way he approached each 
youth. The results, needless to say, 
were generally successful. 

In recruiting for library school stu- 
dents, or for librarians, it seems to me 
that the sergeant’s telling methods 
might be of great use since it is an 
actual fact that the library profession 
‘is not overcrowded, that there are more 
positions than applicants, and that an 
effort must be made to draw them in. 

Why was it necessary for the 
sergeant to take so much trouble? 
First of all, he belonged to the Army, 
secondly, he believed in it and what it 
could do for others, and thirdly, he 
realized that many more would join if 
they knew what it really was, and what 
it had to offer them individually. 

Members of the library profession 
have an ideal too, an ideal of service 
unknown to any other profession but 
those of nursing and teaching. They 
believe in their vision, and they know 
what vast fields are open to all who 
enter the profession. Why then do 
they not make public this knowledge 
and by their enthusiasm substantiated 
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by facts, fire others with this same 
knowledge? Three outstanding rea- 
sons, I believe, why more people are not 
attracted to library work are 1) Want 
of a telling, recurring publicity cam- 
paign on part of all kinds of librar 

schools,. libraries and librarians. 2 

Ignorance on the part of the public as 
to what library work really entails. 3) 
The erroneous idea that only those 
who cannot get work elsewhere, or are 
unfitted for intelligent effort, join the 
library profession. 

Librarians like the sergeant must 
come to the front with their wares. 
They can dispel or combat such ideas 
as the above by showing the work, 
reference, community, rural, welfare 
and specialized in all fields, that every 
library in the country is doing. What 
it would mean were the libraries to be 
removed! They can tell the likely sub- 
jects of the many attractions library 
work has to offer. The public library 
for the gregarious, and those whose 
chief interest is humankind. The col- 
lege or university library for.those who 
are of a scholarly bent, or who are par- 
ticularly interested in formative youth. 
The special library for those who are 
trained in a definite line, such as engi- 
neering, automobiles, botany, medicine, 
and so forth. Business libraries for 
those who are interested in industry 
and commerce. In fact, there is no end 
to the list of opportunities. And if 
these opportunities are brought to 
light and kept before the eyes of our 
youth, the response will, I believe, be 
just as great as that which the 
sergeant met with. 

Treasurer’s report 

Miss Towers gave a cheering financial re- 
port: 

Balance from 1925 
Dues received 
Total 
Expenditures 
Balance on hand 

Miss Price, superintendent of the 
State library extension reviewed the 
accomplishments of the past year and 
spoke of the work that remained to be 
done, calling especial attention to the 
counties that were without library 
facilities. . 
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College and reference section 

In opening the meeting, the chair- 
man, Mr Windsor, called attention to 
the difficulty in the valuation of refer- 
ence work. The ability to report effec- 
tively on reference work has been a 
long-time problem to librarians. Good 
reference work is a very valuable form 
of library service. Nevertheless: to re- 
port on the character and value of it, is 
a difficult thing and it can’t be done 
like other things, statistically. 

Miss Hutchins, of the University of 
Illinois, gave an analysis of the refer- 
ence work in the library there. After 
pointing out the difficulties of the 
analysis as well as its use in determin- 
ing values, she presented a report of 
what was met in one month. From 
tables, it was shown that general ques- 
tions, dictionary, handbook, etc. num- 
bered 85; literature, 90; economics, 38; 
political science and history, 44; all 
other subjects reached 123 of which 
fine arts was first, 23, and athletics, 21. 
In most of the subjects, the same ques- 
tion was asked repeatedly. The calcu- 
lations for a month, six months later, 
showed a slight decrease in most of the 
questions. Miss Hutchins expressed 
belief in the value of a tabulated form, 
putting down not only the question but 
the class of person asking it and where 
the answer was found. 

The discussion which followed Miss 
Hutchin’s presentation covered many 
interesting points. The Newberry li- 
brary keeps a record of important 
questions and where answers were 
found. East St. Louis keeps a record 
because it saves work and time as the 
same questions are asked again, but 
could not see any particular value in an 
analysis attached to the questions. The 
value to Illinois university lies in the 
fact that the A. L. A. board of educa- 
tion asked for it in deciding the content 
in the course in reference work. The 
John Crerar library points out the 
books where the answers may be 
found and lets those with trivial ques- 
tions determine answers for them- 
selves. Several other libraries do the 


same. 
In college libraries, the students are 
apt to ask the reference librarian to do 
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the things for them which the instruc- 
tor meant they should do themselves. 
Mr Utley thot a satisfactory answer tc 
a trivial question would spread the 
news that questions were answered 
satisfactorily and the asking of serious 
questions might result. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the value of the 
reference department is not clear to 
many members of the faculty. ‘The 
John Crerar library reports a little 
ballot box of questions that are an- 
swered over the telephone. At the end 
of the month, these are counted. The 
question as to whether certain books 
were worth the price asked by the 
publishers brought out a difference of 
opinion but all wished they were less 
expensive. 

Many believe that the Adult Educa- 
tion work should be in the reference 
department. Others suggested special- 
ists to care for it or, at least, persons 
with a teaching sense added to a 
knowledge of books. Mr Windsor 
thinks the great weakness of the public 
library has been its lack of serious di- 
rection. For that reason, the reference 
department should take over the Adult 
Education work. The personal touch 
greatly enhances the value of reading 
courses and stimulates their use. Sev- 
eral persons from small libraries thot 
it would be impossible because of the 
limited help in the reference depart- 
ment. The general opinion seemed to 
be that where a specialist in the 
various lines of study was not available 
on the staff that the work should be 
“hooked up” with the reference depart- 
ment. College librarians brought out 
the fact that students interested in 
reading find it more easy to read a de- 
finite list of a few books. Students are 


‘more interested in controversial sub- 


jects than in anything else. 

The John Crerar library found special 
reading handicapped by the confusion 
at the reference desk in front. They 
have, therefore, set aside a special 
room with an intelligent person in 
charge. 

The newspaper and magazine con- 
tests cause destruction and death to 
material, time and nerves in libraries. 




















Stealing and mutilation are still evils 
in every library. 

The question of what newspapers to 
bind and what to leave is important. 

Lending section 

‘The Lending section under the direc- 
tion of Miss Bella Steurnagel was 
given over to four papers: 

Adult Education, are we meeting the chal- 
lenge? Lucy Parke Williams, Withers pub- 
lic library, Bloomington. [This will appear 
in full later.] 

Burbanking the loan desk service. Mildred 
H. Crewe, Highland Park public library. 
(See page 339.) 

Creating public opinion for the library. 
Florence Davison, Evanston public library. 

Newspaper publicity from an_ editor’s 
point of view. (See page 341.) Miss Mary 
Davidson, trustee, Carthage public library 
and editor, Carthage Republican. 


Burbanking the library 

The request for this paper suggested 
as a subject “Burbanking the loan desk 
service” and enumerated a half-dozen 
subjects under which the topic’ might 
be considered: 1) Quality values in the 
loan desk attendant. 2) Stimulating 
the circulation of the good books rather 
than the best sellers. 3) Delinquent 
patrons. 4) Reserve books: a problem. 
5) Bringing back the book waifs. 6) 
Reducing routine work to a minimum. 

Just what was meant by “Burbank- 
ing,’ I know not. While we cannot 
perform any such grafting behind the 
loan-desk, as was the wont of Mr. Bur- 
bank, either by super-subtle chemistry 
or baffling biology, at least we can graft 
good-will and intelligence and produce 
good service at the loan-desk. 

Looking squarely at my ideal figure 
of a loan-desk attendant, I note that she 
has, first and foremost, what Stevenson 
calls “a morning face.” And what its 
a morning face? It is a face in which 
there is no reflection of a hasty break- 
fast, a long wait for a street car, a 
wearisome strap-hanging experience, 
an ubiquitous book-agent parked at the 
office door, or an unduly large pile of 
mail. If, indeed, these troubles are in 
her consciousness, she packs them 
resolutely into her subconsciousness 
and clamps the lid upon them. For a 
morning face is an unruffled face, and 
the mind behind it is proportionately 
serene. It is only by such serenity that 
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one gets thru the long hours at the loan 
desk and still goes to bed with a morn- 


‘ing face. The day has long gone by 


when the loan-desk attendant’s only 
duty was to give to anyone any book that 
was asked for. Such a librarian has 
Walpole pictured in his “Cathedral,” 
and what an abject creature she is! But 
today the power-behind-the-loan-desk 
may be a power, indeed, if she so 
elects. 

The issuing of books is not entirely 
mechanical, like handing out tips to a 
waiter ; it is as complicated as Foster’s 
rules for auction bridge. It requires 
not only muscular power but thot, in- 
genuity, and persistence. Let us sup- 
pose that a lad of 16 stalks awkwardly 
up to the loan-desk and asks for—well, 
say the “Blind Bow Boy.” He does 
not know your hand, but you know his. 
Moreover, you know that you have an 
ace or two up your sleeve. And you 
know, too, that tho you are short- 
suited in books such as “The Blind 
Bow Boy,” you have plenty of red- 
blooded trumps to lead and a faith that 
he will follow your suit. For after all, 
he is not your opponent but your part- 
ner. And so you bring him the. book 
he asks for, but at the same time, you 
slip down an ace from your sleeve and 
so recommend it that it will seem far 
more desirable to the lad than the one 
he asked for, and if he takes it, you can 
feel that he has taken a trick. Repeat 
this a dozen times a day, and you can 
feel that you have made a grand slam. 
But to recommend your book to the 
lad, you must first know the book your- 
self, and secondly, you must stimulate 
his imagination. An example of how 
readily one’s imagination may be 
stimulated was shown during the war, 
when two darkies were boasting, each 
of his company’s bugler. “When ah 
heah ouah buglah blow his hohn,” said 
one darky, “it soun’s jes like possum 
and sweet putatus.” “Oh dat’s noth- 
in’,” replied the other darky. “When 
ouah company buglah wraps his lips 
aroun’ dat hohn an’ blows, Ah looks at 
mah baked beans an’ Ah sez to ’em, 
‘Now strawberries, you jes’ quit push- 
in’ all de whipped cream off de 
saucer!’ ” 
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No books are too good for children. 
What a privilege we librarians have in 
filling shelves for children—filling 
them with the classical beauty of 
Homer and the splendor of the book of 
Job and the lives of such keen ad- 
venturers as Ulysses and Marco Polo 
and Robinson Crusoe and Major 
Powell and Captain Scott. Do you 
make a space in the very middle of 
your shelf for King Arthur, like a 
glorious immovable feast spread al- 
ways before one’s hunger? And do 
you have the time of your life arrang- 
ing on his flanks, according to your 
own taste, Alice in Wonderland and a 
host of other books that really and 
most beautifully mean something? 
And wouldn’t we be sorry if the day 
should ever come when the children 
would say to us, “We are tired of the 
Best Books, give us the Best Sellers!” 
Because as you know and as I know, 
there is often no joyous heart in the 
best sellers. There is only brilliant 
technic and monstrous cleverness and 
(too often!) a something that jars on 
those to whom decency is a high holi- 
ness. Once we gave these to the chil- 
dren, they could no longer read only, 
as Montaigne urges us to do, with 
blitheness. Even Montaigne himself, 
one suspects, might become soured on 
some of today’s best sellers. And 
Charles Lamb, as happy a reader as 
ever lived, would wink whimsically 
and say, stutteringly as to his tongue, 
but firmly as to his convictions, “I can 
read anything which I call a book. 
There are some things in that shape 
which I cannot allow as such.” 

What shall we do about the de- 
linquent patrons? A delinquent is a 
transgressor, and the patron of a 
library may transgress in several ways 
—by holding books till they are long 
over-due, or defacing or tearing out 
pictures and maps, or refusing to pay 
just and due fines. A loan-desk attend- 
ant is never listed as a missionary in 
the city directory, and yet with de- 
linquent patrons, there is certainly 
missionary work to be done. In other 
words, they must be brought by rea- 
soning to see the perfect justice of 
being expected to return books 
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promptly, the reasonableness of not 
cutting out maps and pictures for their 
own pleasures which might give pleas- 
ures to many, and the fairness of being 
expected to pay for books beyond the 
generous two weeks that they see fit to 
keep the books. Of course, if they are 
not amenable to reason, then, no mat- 
ter what their ages are, they are only 
children and must be treated like chil- 
dren. As one takes away from the 
child, the cookie which, proverbially, 
he cannot both eat and have, so the 
librarian must take away from the de- 
linquent patron the privileges of the 
library. And they must be taken away 
in such big chunks as to really hurt. 

What of the reserved books for the 
the casual reader? In Highland Park, 
where we.are as liberal as we are law- 
less, we make every effort to reserve 
books, old and new alike, for the con- 
venience of our readers. We admit 
that it takes a great deal of time, but 
we question if the time could be better 
spent. But oh, what a wholesome re- 
lief it would be if some day, just for a 
day, we could let our books reserve 
their readers instead of the readers re- 
serving their books. Suppose we were 
to ask a lonely, readerless shelf of 
books what sort of reader each would 
like best to have. I think some par- 
ticularly pleasant book—Horace, let 
us say—would beckon thru its uncut 
pages and say, “Reserve for me the 
lawyer who all day has been facing the 
sterner realities of life and let me relax 
his mind with my jovial philosophy.” 
And the book standing cheek to jowl 
with that—‘“Vanity Fair,” maybe, 
“Reserve for me the modern flapper 
and I will wean her away from The 
Green Hat and the Tatooed Countess.” 
Then would Vanity Fair rival the 
vanity case. Suppose we put our ques- 
tion to Melville’s Moby Dick—that 
great epic of the sea. Would not tha’ 
book reach out thru its reinforced bind- 
ing and say: “Reserve for me the tired 
business man and I will show him that 
he is not as tired as he thinks he is, 
and that a large part of his weariness is 
due to the indolent hour he has just 


_spent with the Saturday Evening Post 
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and the self-crowned “World’s great- 
est newspaper.” 

What, I wonder, does Miss 
mean by a book-waif? I ask the dic- 
tionary this question and it tells me 
that a waif is “something lost” or “a 
homeless child.” A book-waif then, 
might mean a lost book. But I prefer 
to consider it as an adult who is lost 
from a book, or a child who is homeless 
because he has no library to shelter 
him during his off hours. It is bad 
enough for an adult to be lost from 
books, but it is nothing less than a 
crying shame for a child to be so lost. 
Sometimes, a whole section of a com 
munity consists of book-waifs. I call 
to mind a section of a town made up 
of Italians who work on a railroad, and 
who are collectively known as “the 
Italian army of occupation.” Their 
children, learning English in the 
schools, could read the library books 
and enjoy the library. But the parents 
could read only their mother-tongue, 
which, while far more beautiful, was 


not so serviceable, for practical pur- 
poses, as English. But the library of 
that town, disbelieving in book-waifs, 
sent an order to Italy and received a 


consignment of Italian books. And 
now “the Italian army of occupation” 
has graduated from _ book-waifdom, 
and is rapidly graduating from Italian 
to English books. 

Perhaps the part of the library ma- 
chinery which most needs oiling is the 
daily routine work. The very words 
are a burden and the loan-desk attend- 
ant cannot be blamed who nightly 
prays—and fervently, too, “From daily 
routine work, O Lord, deliver us!” 
However, the loan-desk attendant is no 
worse off in this respect than the 
housekeeper. Dishwashing is just as 
nagging as filing readers’ cards, and 
toting a heavy market basket is quite 
as wearisome as shelving books. To 
reduce the routine work of a loan-desk 
to a minimum, have your loan-desk as 
free from red-tape as possible, and 
above all, never allow order to go back- 
sliding even the least fraction of a way. 
Otherwise, you rob Peter, who is to- 
morrow’s leisure, in order to buy off 


Paul, who is today’s demands. To do 
this would be to run your library as a 
certain lazy woman runs her house- 
hold. Seeing a bit of routine facing 
her she says, “Oh, leave it lay! There’s 
the hull of tomorrow ain’t tetched yet.” 
On the other hand, too great a degree 
of order is severe and oppressive, so 
that the reader hesitates to disturb in 
any way so flawless a loan desk, with 
its inkstand balanced by its eraser, 
and a green book on one side balanced 
by a green book on the other. 

In summing up, then, “Burbanking” 
at the loan-desk is not very different, 
after all, from Burbanking in the field 
of nature, for what the loan desk assis- 
tant tries to do is to graft the best books 
upon the most eager readers, and so 
produce a ripe, more rounded, and in 
all ways improved, community, at the 
same time ridding the fruit-of-her- 
labor of unnecessary thorns and 
blights, of greenness and immaturity,- 
of stunted growth, and lack of spice 
and flavor. 

Mitprep H. Crewe 


Miss Florence Davison, Public li- 
brary, Evanston, gave an interesting 
resume of what is done in her city to 
create public opinion for the library. 
A list of individuals interested in civic, 
educational and philanthropic organi- 
zations was secured and an acquaint- 
ance among these brought the library 
to their attention. Miss Davison 
named some 25 or 30 organizations, 
each one of which contributed more or 
less to a fabric of good-will, under- 
standing and support for the library. 
The crucial point is for the people to 
gain a sense of ownership in and part- 
nership with the library. Even when — 
there is no definite occasion to elicit 
this partnership, there are always op- 
portunities, to paraphrase the publish- 
er’s slogan, for All year round giving. 


Newspaper publicity for the library 


The object of a public library being 
the dissemination of information and 
culture thru the circulation of reading 
matter in books and magazines or thru 
the use of the reference department, 
the library can obtain greatest good for 
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the greatest number thru “crying its 
wares.” 

There are many delightful ways of 
beguiling the public to taste and be 
refreshed and then drink deep of all the 
library has to offer. Newspaper pub- 
licity is the simplest, the most direct 
and the» most wide-spread publicity 
that the library can obtain. 

The success a librarian meets in ob- 
taining space in the columns of the 
local press is governed by two things 
—the paper’s generosity and the li- 
brarian’s ability to supply good live 
news to the paper. 

A live weekly or daily will “cover” 
the library news regularly the same as 
it does its other departments—civics, 
church, society, sports or the police 
court. The amount of publicity the 


library gets depends on the genius of 
the librarian for sensing a good news 
story in the routine of the day’s work 
and feeding it to the hungry and in- 
satiable reporter. 

A questionnaire was sent out in one 


state as to the amount of newspaper 
publicity obtained by each library. The 
results showed some libraries where 
the newspaper would publish nothing, 
unless it was paid for as the library 
was operating on city funds and should 
pay for its publicity. In such cases, it 
is possible that the librarian offered the 
editor nothing but her annual report. 
In any newspaper plant, the long sta- 
tistical annual report is a dreaded com- 
position, even on a linotype. Knowing 
that the library is operated on city 
funds, the editor thinks he should be 
able to charge for that report just as he 
is allowed to charge for the publication 
of ordinances and other official reports 
from the city council. The meager 
amount apportioned in small towns for 
library purposes would prohibit pub- 
licity in the newspaper should it have 
to be paid for. But this same editor 
would not refuse to give space to real 
news that would make a readable item 
for his paper. 

In order to bring about a more intelli- 
gent codperation between the library and 
the press, I would strongly advise mak- 
ing the editor of your leading paper a 
member of your board. I say the editor, 
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not a reporter or representative, because 
the editor himself controls the manage- 
ment of the news service, and while he 
himself as a member of the board would 
take a personal and generous interest in 
your library, a reporter representative of 
the paper might not always be allowed 
to give the publicity he was willing to 
prepare for the columns. 
Mary Davipson 
Editor and Library trustee, Carthage 


Impressions of South America 


After emphasizing the cordial wel- 
come given to the association by 
Mayor Koons and expressing the hope 
that the association would return to 
Mt. Vernon, Mr Emmerson addressed 
himself to the topic of the evening, 
Personal impressions gathered in a 
journey thru South America. He com- 
mented on the lack of information in 
the United States concerning the 
people, manners and customs of the 
southern part of the hemisphere. That 
a similar lack of information exists in 
South America is laid to the attitude 
of the people of the United States. 
These latter keep their eyes fixed on 
Europe rather than on the South 
American countries and if the people 
of the latter do the same, the people of 
the United States should not complain. 

Mr Emmerson’s address was most 
interesting, full of important informa- 
tion, personal comments and all deliv- 
ered with an unusual power of descrip- 
tion which made his hearers visualize 
clearly that of which he was speaking. 
The important points are as follows. 

The journey was down the west side, 
crossing the Andes and coming up the 
Atlantic side. Traveling down the west 
coast is thru an arid country bordering 
the Andes whose foothills meet the 
Pacific. Many of the towns are with- 
out fresh water, having their water 
supply furnished entirely by distillation 
of the sea water. One town reported 
having shortly before, the first rain in 
34 years. Back in the mountains are 
wonderfully fertile plateaus from 
which the food supply of the villages is 
received. The stop at Lima showed a 
city where much of the Spanish civili- 
zation remains but bearing evidence 
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also of transformation into modern 
progressive ways. If Peru continues 
its present development, it will be one 
of the most forward looking countries 
of South America. Sugar is the chief 
product which is produced at less ex- 
pense than in Porto Rico and other 
countries. 

Nitrates and minerals exist thruout 
the west coast. 
The beds of ni- 
trates are the cause 
of the inharmony 
between Peru and 
Chile... The latter 
is a wonderful 
country full of 
possibilities in agri- 
culture and min- 
erals. Valparaiso 
is an_ attractive 
city where one 
longs to linger, but 
San Diego, the 
capital of the coun- 
try, is beautiful be- 


yond ~— description. 
The Rockies of the 
United States and 


Canada and _ the 
Alps with their 
snow-capped peaks 
are beautiful but 
from an eminence 
in San Diego, one 
looks across miles 
of farm lands and 
above them as far 
north and south as 
can be seen is a 
mountain range, 
every part of which is covered with 
glistening snow. 

In the journey across the Andes, 
marvelous views, mountain peaks and 
the most beautiful vistas in the world 
meet the eye everywhere. The cities 
of Argentine are also captivating. 
Mendoza, surrounded by wonderful 
vineyards, is a beautiful town, Spanish 
in architecture. Several miles across 
the pampas is Buenos Aires with a 
population of 2,000,000 people and with 
wonderful parks. It is modern in every 


Hon. L. L. Emmerson, State librarian 
of Illinois 
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respect except in lack of sky-scrapers. 

Brazil is distinctly to become one of 
the greatest countries in the world. Its 
transportation by water and the use of 
waterpower will open one of the 
richest agricultural portions of the 
world. There are 55 large rivers in the 
world and 33 of them are in Brazil. 

Wonderful flowers grow in such pro- 
fusion as to be 
bewildering. 
Every city has 
rose gardens — 
roses in profu- 
sion, large in size. 
An umbrella tree 
covered _ with 
roses is produced 
by grafting the 
buds at the top of 
some kind of a 
native tree. Ban- 
quet tables are al- 
ways heaped up 
with flowers of 
every color—of 
marvelous size and 
beauty. 

Mr Emmerson 
called South 
America a man’s 
country, remark- 
ing that such a 
gathering made up 
almost entirely of 
women, as that to 
which he was talk- 
ing, would be im- 
possible to imagine 
in a southern 
country. He told 
; of seeing unusually 
well-dressed women, tho in a public — 
gathering, all the men and women are 
clothed in black. When a woman mar- 
ries in Argentine, her property belongs 
to her husband. The eldest of a family 
generally gathers the members of a 
clan around him and all live under the 
same roof. Even a palace is rather 
small for a hundred people which is 
the number sometimes attained count- 
ing the largé number of children. 
These large families seem to be happy 
and contented, intelligent and forward- 
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looking but entirely satisfied to follow 
the lines of their ancestors. 

. Mr Emmerson mentioned the won- 
derful dairy farms with thousands of 
heads of cattle. The finest dairy ma- 
chinery in the world is the only change 
time has brought in several generations 
of dairying. People of South America 
raise cattle and cultivate the soil. They 
are not an industrial people. Mr Em- 
merson called attention to the fact that 
since the United States is industrially 
inclined, good business policy would 
dictate that a closer relation be made 
with the people of the southern part of 
the hemisphere which is producing 
food stuff that might be exchanged for 
manufactured products of the north- 
land. 

He urged librarians of Illinois to call 
the attention of their public to the 
value of knowing the Spanish lan- 
guage, of making connections between 
students and all literature in the 
Spanish language. From the stand- 
point of trade and commerce, it is more 
important than other languages be- 
cause it will create better understand- 
ing between the people of the United 
States and the people of the South, 
leading to a cultivation of friendship 
that will not only be profitable but en- 
joyable. 

He told of banquet boards being 
laden with various kinds of wine, with 
fish and always with all sorts of 
meats and relishes. (Ladies are never 
invited to public banquets.) The shops 
in the large cities are as beautiful as 
any in the world. There are not very 
many, as there are few people who can 
buy high-priced products. Everything 
is manufactured in Europe and the 
United States, mostly in Europe. The 
railroads are wonderful electric lines, 
double track system—none better any- 
where. A great opportunity for trade 
lies in the fact that Argentine is the 
fourth greatest hide-producing country 
in the world. Uruguay has more marble 
than any other country in the world. 

Civilization in South America is 
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much older than in United States. 
The university in Peru existed 100 
years before the university in America. 
Yet people, particularly those who 
wish to do trade with South America, 
are blind to the situation as it really 
exists. There is a natural tie between 
North and South America in human 
relations as clearly marked as the isth- 
mus. Lines of boats on both coasts 
sailing from New York make the 
United States closer to South America 
than any part of Europe. 

Mr Emmerson called attention to a 
variety of what seemed most unjusti- 
fiable and short-sighted methods in 
doing business with South America. 
He named a number of big concerns, 
who are successful here, failing utterly 
to take the point of view of the south- 
land. He stressed the point that the 
inhabitants of that country are Ameri- 
cans as well as we are. In mercantile 
pursuits, they are advancing. The op- 
portunities for trade bulk large on 
every side provided understanding is 
employed in taking advantage of them. 


Thursday morning session 


R. E. Hieronymus, Community ad- 
viser, University of Illinois, discussed 
most entertainingly the relations of the 
Community and the library, calling 
special attention to the prominent place 
that the word community is taking in 
our literature and conversation, urging 
the libraries to become allied with all 
possible community interests, further- 
ing the growth, especially, of an in- 
terest and appreciation of beauty and 
art. 

Earl W. Browning, librarian, Public 
library, Peoria, in his paper on “Have 
you seen your library lately?” sug- 
gested that the members of the Illinois 
library association, as they went back 
to their libraries, should try to look 
upon them as they had the first time 
they had seen them. To take account 
of stock, to recall their early plans and 
see how many of them had materialized 
and how many they had failed to carry 
out. Decisions and plans are essential 
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to good service. [This paper will be 
printed later.] 

The morning session closed with a 
paper on Hobbies by Miss Nellie Par- 
ham (See p. 317). 


The Trustees section 


-The Trustees section, under the 
leadership of Mrs Walter H. Wood 
of Cairo, enrolled 35 trustees with a 
goodly number of librarians. . 

_ Miss Harriet Boswell of the Lin- 
coln library, Springfield, in her talk 
“What a trustee should know about 
libraries” said that directors were fre- 
quently appointed because they were 
good business men and as such they 
should realize that the public library is 
a live institution and needs the same 
sort of financial attention as a grow- 
ing business. Directors would profit 
from reading library magazines and 
should have the same called to their 
attention. Board meetings should be 
made interesting. Suggestions from 
Wheeler and Larned could be made use 
of in preparing reports for directors. 
The chief business of a director is to 
see that sufficient funds are supplied 
for the carrying on of the institution, 
effectively, but they should determine 
the policy of the library, should see 
that it is well managed but should not 
manage it. That should be left to the 
librarian. 

There should be frequent confer- 

ences of the directors and frequent con- 
ferences of the directors with the li- 
brarians in order that good team work 
be done. A library needs interested and 
enlightened trustees. 
_ The liveliest discussion of the meet- 
ing circled around the part trustees 
should take in the policy as to book 
selection. 


Trustees and Library Extension 

It strikes me that there must be 
some common ground upon which we 
trustees all agree in our opinions, no 
matter how widely we may differ 
otherwise in our views. By this com- 
mon ground, I mean the importance 
we: attribute to the. office we hold. 
Who would devote his time and atten- 


tion to a position lacking any and 
every pecuniary remuneration, unless 
he considered his post from other view- 
points as of vast significance. A li- 
brary trusteeship is, or at least ought 
to be, a TRUST and of the greatest 
honor, which can be accomplished only 
by the most conscientious devotion to 
duty. In the last analysis, the residue 
of this honor consists chiefly of the 
consciousness of work well done, for 
nowhere else does the proverbial in- 
gratitude of republics make itself as 
manifest as in public life. Hundreds 
and thousands of fellow citizens do not 
care an iota for the earnest efforts you 
trustees are making for your libraries, 
and if it were not for the satisfaction in 
your own minds, yours would be, in- 
deed, a thankless job. Riis 

There is, you see, a wide diversity of 
opinion as to our worth as library 
trustees. 

As to library extension, the problem 
confronts the library trustees of every 
growing city. My observation teaches 
me that the nature of such extensions 
depends altogether on every particular 
community. Thus, whether a station 
or a branch library be established, de- 
pends upon the growth and the re- 
sources of a city; which school build- 
ings or which grades shall be supplied 
with books from the central library is 
a matter which every librarian, with 
the trustees, must solve for himself or 
herself; what class of books should be 
placed in a station or a branch depends 
upon the kind of readers expected to 
make use of the books. All of these 
matters have been highly specialized in 
books on the subject and in magazines 
for librarians, and every librarian edu- 
cated for the position can enlighten the 
trustees that require information. 
What pertains and has pertained to my 
home town may not apply to another 
city in Illinois. . . Hence, what 
may be said of library extension per se. 
that is of buildings, stations, books, 
etc., must be of such a general nature 
as to be known and self-evident to 
every live librarian and wide awake 
trustee. 

However, I want to touch upon a 
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form of extension that may have been 
alluded to very seldom, if ever, in a 
meeting of this kind. I mean the ex- 
tension of the good sense and the 
broad-mindedness of the library trus- 
tees. To my mind, this feature will 
properly come under the head of li- 
brary extension, for commodious 
buildings, stacks of books, numerous 
stations and branches all fail to con- 
stitute a real library extension, if the 
right spirit be wanting in the manage- 
ment and supervision. [The speaker 
illustrated his meaning by the story of 
a correspondence between some per- 
sons in an eastern Ohio town and Up- 
ton Sinclair as to the barring of one of 
his books from the library.] 

There can be but one kind of fair and 
unbiased comment on the above related 
action of that library, and that is of an 
adverse nature. As a library trustee, 
I am not interested one way or another 
whether the works of Upton Sinclair 
have socialistic tendencies or not. If 
this author had defended the sun 
worship of Africa or the idolatry of 
Asia, his book or books, coming from 
a writer of his eminence, should have 
remained in the library, especially after 
once being there. Socialism is a school 
of government and economics with 
millions of adherents, some of them 
belonging to the most highly learned 
men and women in the world, a fact 
which in itself justifies a place for 
works of this kind on the shelves of 
every real library. The librarian of 

states in his or her letter that the 
trustees had the right to throw out Mr 
Sinclair’s book. No one denies that 
right; it is the wisdom and the justice 
of their act that I question. The 
trustees have the right to shut down 
their library altogether, and they might 
as well do so, so far as their service to 
thotful men and women is concerned, 
if they banish every work on scientific 
socialism from their institution. 

To my mind one of the gravest dis- 
asters that ever visited mankind was 
the destruction of the Alexandrian li- 
brary, that ancient storehouse with its 
700,000 volumes of literature of Egypt, 


India, Greece and Rome.’ What a loss, 
what a loss! Thousands of volumes 
of the great moralists of the pagan 
world, who believed and practised in- 
tegrity and toleration from no prospect 
of eternal reward beyond this life, but 
merely from the conviction that virtue 
is its own reward—thousands of vol- 
umes of those noble and fair-minded 
thinkers that never came down to peo- 
ple of later times. . 

Much of what I have stated may 
have no bearing on trustees of the 
larger cities. It is a fortunate or un- 
fortunate fact, I know not which, that 
American districts with poorly de- 
veloped commercial and industrial con- 
ditions also lag behind in intellectual 
and sociological progress. It is foreign 
to the subject assigned to me to ques- 
tion into the cause of this difference 
between urban and rural or semi-rural 
life. I merely have time to say to the 
trustees of the cities and the country 
alike, let not this hateful spirit of in- 
tolerance be found in your minds and 
hearts, the intolerance which came 
over from the savage state to the civili- 
zation of man, and from which the 
Fathers of the Republic but recently 
endeavored to liberate us Americans. 
Let us not lend our influence to un- 
doing the glorious work of Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin and their compatriots by 
forging new chains for the stainless 
hands of Liberty. Even the pagans 
maintained forums where they heard 
the views and theories of all thinkers. 
Should we in our day be less liberal? 
Let our public libraries be our forums; 
let them be the termini of all lines of 
thot whether to our individual notions 
wise or absurd, for in the words. of 
Milton, “Tho all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to play upon the earth, 
so Truth be in the field, we do in- 
gloriously, by licensing and prohibit-. 
ing, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and Falsehood grapple; who ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter?” 

. J. GUMMERSHEIMER 


J 
Belleville, Ill, 
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Selling the public library to city officials 
The problem confronting many pub- 
lic library trustees in Illinois today, is 
one of the most important that requires 
solution during the year. The ques- 
tion of finance is always an important 
one, and at this particular time, when 
many persons in every community are 
demanding lower taxes and reduction 
in municipal expenditures, it becomes 
more difficult of solution than usual. 

Public library trustees can de- 
termine, within the limits of the law 
the extent of the tax levy necessary, 
but having no legislative powers, are 
compelled to depend upon the ac- 
tion of the city council to make the 
necessary appropriation or tax levy for 
their revenue. 

Fortunate, indeed, are the trustees 
who do not have to put forth their 
greatest effort to secure the passage of 
an adequate tax levy. 

The city council must provide by tax- 
ation, the funds to run all departments 
of the city, and it is quite often a diffi- 
cult task for the public library to se- 
cure its quota. As a rule, city officials 
know less about the public library than 
any other municipal department. 
There is a reason for this condition 
that is explained by the fact that the 
library board conducts the business of 
the library department without assist- 
ance from the city council. Monthly 
reports of library activities are as a rule 
received by the council and placed on 
file without any particular attention be- 
ing given them. The experience of 
most library boards and librarians is 
that the city officials seldom interfere 
with their management of the library. 
In fact, there are times when some 
members of the official family do not 
even know the public library is a 
branch of the city government. 

The first thing to do in preparing to 
solve this problem of securing revenue 
is to make up a budget. The librarian 
and the library committee should do 
this. Now let me say to you trustees, 
give your library staff the privilege of 
placing in this budget every item the 
business should have. It does not fol- 
low that you will agree with every- 
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thing therein, but when it comes to 
you for consideration, I am sure you 
will have a better and more extended 
conception of the service your com- 
munity expects from your library and 
the ability of your library to supply it. 

Some time ago I read an article 
written by a trustee connected with 
the public library of one of our mid- 
western cities, that impressed me with 
the importance, to a public library, of 
serving the whole community. 

He says “a public library must serve 
all, must be kept free from the cramp- 
ing influence of sectarian and partisan 
control, narrowness of vision, and 
class consciousness. Public libraries 
function to furnish information to the 
general public for systematic, re- 
sponsible and unpartisan guidance of 
public thinking. There must be some- 
thing in the library for every business- 
man, every worker, every scholar, 
every student. The schools and the 
children’s interests must not be neg- 
lected. Societies and organizations 
formed for the study of literature, 
science, art, for any educational pur- 
pose must be encouraged and served.” 

You must demonstrate to leaders in 
professional work, in business, in in- 
dustry, in politics, in civic betterment, 
in schools, that the public library is of 
genuine value. You must make your 
library indispensable to your whole 
community. The public library must 
get into the consciousness of every 
worth-while citizen of your commu- 
nity. 

When you do this, you will have sold 
the public library to the city officials, 
for your public officials were elected 
by the people. Therein lies your power. 
When you have placed your pub- 
lic library at the head of your civic in- 
stitutions, and made it indispensable-to 
the public, you will have no difficulty 
in securing every penny of the maxi- 
mum revenue allowable within the law. 

You ask, “How are we going to do 
this? We have no money.” 

Let me answer! Begin within your 
own organization. Is your board of 
trustees a business organization, or is 
it merely a group of leading citizens 
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who have accepted a trusteeship as an 
award for a favor done city officials, or 
because of the honor attached to the 
position ? 

How many members of your board 
sought the appointment because they 
wanted to give their services to the 
community? Have a heart to heart 
talk with yourself, and when you de- 
cide you will serve your community, 
get busy. If you are uncertain about 
your attitude, be man enough to get off 
the board and let some live wire come 
in. There is no honor in floating with 
the current. 

Now analyze your librarian and 
staff. “Oh!” you say, “we have had 
our librarian for 25 years.” That’s 
good, that’s fine; he ought to be one of 
the best librarians in the state by this 
time. Is he? Is he? If he is, then 
your library should be the leading in- 
stitution in your city! It would be its 


educational center, not even second to 
your school, or college, and you would 
be getting your maximum revenue! 


Let us continue this analysis of the 
library staff. 

Is your staff a business organiza- 
tion? 

Have you any dead timber on the 
staff? ; 

What have you done to encourage 
them to keep up to the minute in li- 
brary .work? 

We trustees are responsible for the 
fitness of the librarian and every mem- 
ber of the staff. Sympathy has no 
place in a _ business organization 
handling public money. As an in- 
dividual, anyone of us might favor 
someone in our own business, but we 
have no right to carry persons on the 
public payroll unless they are qualified 
and do deliver the goods. 

- A few days ago, I received a cir- 
cular letter addressed “Trustees of Li- 
braries in Illinois,” calling attention to 
the advantages of a variety of courses 
in training librarians to be offered by 
the University of Illinois in an eight 
weeks summer session this year. If 
there are persons on your library staff 
who are not informed in modern li- 
brary methods, let me urge you to re- 
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quire them to attend this session, with- 
out any reduction in their earnings, 
and your library will benefit many fold 
by the money expended. 

Every member of the library staff 
should take advantage of these courses, 
and if they have not already done so, 
and are not ambitious to continue their 
studies of library work, they should be 
replaced by someone who will meet 
these requirements. 

A public library should be the most 
important educational institution in a 
community for those who have quit the 
classroom and it will meet its responsi- 
bilities when those in charge of its 
activities have the proper qualifica- 
tions. 

The public library is a free service 
institution. No member of the com- 
munity is compelled to accept its 
service. Citizens must be taught its 
real value. 

This must be done by those in 
charge, and if they are not qualified to 
occupy a place among the leaders in 
educational work and civic betterment 
in the community, the library cannot 
serve the community 100 per cent. 

In conclusion, let me say, circum- 
stances are not the same in all com- 
munities. We must be guided by local 
conditions, but it has been my desire 
to impress upon you the necessity of 
looking into your own organization for 
the reason why you have not already 
sold the public library to your city 
officials. 

Perhaps someone among you ex- 
pected to learn of some miraculous 
plan that would produce favorable 
action of the city officials upon all of 
your plans. I know of no such plan 
or secret way of manipulating a civic 
body. The councilmen in your city 
are very much like those in any other 
community. They come from all 
walks of life, have the same hobbies 
and fads we have, move and act from 
the same motives that effect us. 

There is one plan, however, that will 
be of great advantage to you if you 
are consistent in its application. That 
is, become acquainted with your alder- 
men, individually. Then when you 
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meet them collectively, you will be up- 
on solid ground, and having their con- 
fidence you can secure their attention, 
and learn that most of them are ready 
to codperate with you if you convince 
them the public library in their own 
community is giving the service. No 
group of men are going to pay more 
for a given service, but they will pay 
more for more and better service. 
Joun B. Jupp 
Granite City 


Getting returns on your investment 


Business is organized for the sake of 
getting returns upon the outlay or in- 
vestment. Are libraries organized for 
the same purpose? If by investment 
we mean the library’s equipment in 
buildings, staff and books, and by re- 
turns, all those results tangible and in- 
tangible resulting from their use, then 
we may concede the metaphor and pro- 
ceed to discuss the subject. 

In business it has always been as- 
sumed that the larger the return in 
proportion to the investment, the more 
successful the business. The same 
rule holds in relation to libraries. 

As in business we may compute re- 
turns in figures which seem to be ex- 
act, so in library procedure, statistics 
come to the fore and we may tell to a 
remote decimal point, the conduct of 
all monthly or annual library affairs, 
and we may deduce from these cold 
figures the actual return from our in- 
vestment. 

But figures in business returns never 
tell the entire story and library fig- 
ures are as powerless to tell the whole 
truth, for at once we come into a con- 
sideration of the intangible assets of 
any business, the good-will element, 
impossible to determine in money 
terms, and in library practice, the sta- 
tistics effered by the faithful librarian 
(and here I want to interpolate that 
no member of society is so faithful to 
statistics as a librarian) can never ex- 
press what those circulated books 
have actually meant in a community 
in the way of enlightenment and recre- 
ation, or what influence the staff mem- 
ber, by means of personality and sug- 
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gestion, has added to those figures that 
tell how many books have been hand- 
ed over the counter of the loan desk 
in the course of a month or a year. 

What then are the returns hoped 
for from the library investment? Pri- 
marily, that it shall make available 
the world of print in every phase of 
life—in education, occupation and 
recreation. It is time now to discuss 
the mechanical means by which these 
hoped-for returns are to be attained. 

oubtless this audience has long 
ago discarded the attitude toward a 
library that it is a storehouse for 
books, a place to safeguard and pre- 
serve them, catalog and classify them, 
with the librarian, their conscientious 
custodian, holding them for the sake 
of the student or casual reader. Pro- 
fessional librarians have long ago 
given up this attitude toward their 
wares. Great numbers of people have 
never actually realized that library ad- 
vantages are theirs for the taking, and 
compose a public to be persistently 
and consistently educated to their 
privileges by the librarian and the 
staff that wish truly to get the largest 
returns on the investment. 

Until every citizen is a card holder 
in his public library, just as naturally 
as every American child is a pupil in 
the public schools of his county, vil- 
lage, town or city, the librarian and 
the staff with the codperation of an in- 
telligent board of trustees still have 
a field in which they may legitimately 
work for larger returns. 

Every new individual who is moved 
to become a subscriber raises the per- 
centage of profit on the investment. 
The modern librarian and library staff 
must, therefore, transfer their inter- 
est in the book to an interest in the 
reader. The problem changes com- 
pletely from the older thot. It be- 
comes not mechanical but human. 

The function of the board of trus-. 
tees of a library with the changed at- 
titude toward the work, also c anges 
—instead of helping the librarian 
conserve the public investment in 
books and buildings, the trustees must 
stand behind the administrator in his 
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efforts to socialize the work, helping 
find new ways and means of integrat- 
ing the library into the social system. 
The board must become interested in 
devising plans for increasing the use 
of books in the community until each 
citizen knows that somewhere and 
somehow the world of print will help 
him, not only in education but in oc- 
cupation and recreation. 

First, then, the librarian must look 
into the nature of the residents of his 
community, their racial, political and 
religious complexion. He must, in 
other words, study and know his en- 
vironment. How, otherwise, can he 
make known to them his wares? 

Will this require that the librarian 
and staff members be interested in so- 
cial welfare, education, industry, po- 
litical campaigns and community 
movements? The answer, of course, 
is a positive “yes,” and if this seems to 
be asking too much of the librarian or 
staff member, we can only say that 
the same requirements apply to every 
human profession, if that profession is 
to reach the highest planes of useful- 
ness. It is a far cry from the mere cus- 
todian of books to the socially-minded 
individual I have described, but every 
calling will show the same spread be- 
tween the mere time-server and the 
real contributor to society and to the 
future. 

A board, then, to reiterate, must 
make sure that they have a socially- 
minded person for librarian and a so- 
cially-minded staff to assist, and sec- 
ondly, they must be ready to help in 
harmonizing the work in the commu- 
nity with the ultimate object that 
every tax payer be also a card holder. 

Here the value of advertising is ap- 
parent and our business figure of 
speech still holds—if the community 
is known and understood by librarian 
and staff, various ways of advertising 
the books and their possibilities will 
constantly present themselves. First 


one group, then another may have the 
world of print offered to them in ways 
that will affect their education, their 
occupation and their recreation. 

_If advertising is legitimate at all we 
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must concede that again in attempt- 
ing to increase returns, the reader 
must be studied and not the book. 
There is no end to the books if the 
reader’s wants are known. By adver- 
tising is not meant merely newspaper 
articles. It'is possible for a librarian 
and an intelligent staff to unostenta- 
tiously influence almost any type of 
gathering a community may happen 
to have—Parent-Teachers’ meetings, 
business associations, club meetings. 
All are places where quiet advertising 
may bé carried on. The book auto 
which carries books all summer long 
to the remoter parts of the city of 
Evanston is a fine advertisement in 
itself. 

A fourth method of increasing the 
number of our card holders may be 
called decentralization. Getting away 
from the library as a storehouse of 
books, we are going to take them out 
of the building—decentralizing them 
as it were—so that collections of books 
will be in every possikle corner of the 
community. This is a distinct out- 
growth of the first plan proposed, that 
of community study. Make the books 
accessible. First know the readers, 
then take them what they want. 
Surely returns will be increased just 
as business returns are increased when 
goods are easily procured. 

There seem to be no better ways to 
increase the number of people who 
avail themselves of the books than 
those mentioned—that is to say, no 
better ways to increase the number of 
adults. Study them, advertise the 
wares, take the wares to them by 
means of branches, a book auto if pos- 
sible, and properly placed small loan 
collections in strategic places. 

There remains one important point 
of attack—the children. If a child 
learns to use the library as part of his 
education and equipment for life, that 
child will be an adult card holder. 

Therefore, classroom libraries, cir- 
culating stations in schools, and in- 
struction in reference work are of vi- 
tal importance and every library 
should be working hand in hand with 
the schools of the community. These 


























tax-supported institutions to- 


two 
gether offer education thruout life to 


our citizens. No one can say how 
large the returns will be when the cor- 
relation is complete and the world of 
print made available in every phase 
of his education, occupation and rec- 
reation to each and all of our citizens. 

Librarians, at present, are stressing 
adult education, making studies of 
what type of use adult readers make 
of the library. All well and good and 
useful enough, but if any side of the 
work must be subordinated to another, 
it would seem the better part of wis- 
dom to patiently wait for delayed re- 
turns and make of the children of to- 
day, thru training and foresight, the 
intelligent readers of tomorrow. 

Mrs ARNE OLDBERG 


Evanston 


Children’s section 


A very interesting session was held 
under direction of Miss Potter of Oak 
Park. Miss Hazeltine’s absence was 
much regretted. 


The story hour 


The story hour is from three to four 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and in 
two sections—one for the children be- 
low school age up to the third grade 
and the other for children of the third 
grade and over and a few from the 
high school. Most of the older ones 
are from the fifth and sixth grades 
and there are more girls than boys. 
There is an average attendance of 45 
which may not seem very large, but 
considering the competition of the 
moving picture shows, which let the 
children in for a nickel and an egg on 
Saturday afternoon, we think it fairly 
good. We are sometimes discouraged 
but if even two or three children are 
getting something from it, it is worth- 
while. , 

Story-telling is the best way to get 
to the children the rhymes, tales, etc., 
material that is priceless. 

Some stories are so constructed that 
one must follow closely the words of 
the story. Stories for- the younger 
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group are short and simple. The 
hunger they have for these stories— 
they like to have the same stories over 
and over! Then the play spirit makes 
them enjoy playing the stories. The 
children’s imagination works wonders 
in arranging details. 

An hour is rather a long period for 
our tiniest tots but they often come 
with older ones and we do not like to 
dismiss them early, so their programs 
are varied with songs and games. 
Some of their games are In wooden 
shoes, etc. Some of the stories told are 
Old woman and her pig, Red Riding 
Hood, Snow White, Little lame prince, . 
Peter Pan, and different stories from 
Child Life. They love Stevenson’s 
Child’s garden of verse, and the new little 
book, When we were very young. 

For the older group, we have a splen- 
did story-teller with high ideals for the 
boys and girls. We use dramatic hero 
stories, the Greek and Norse stories 
and the stories of everyday things such 
as silk and cotton. We try to get 
samples of what we are telling about. 
In this group, we use one long story 
continued from time to time. 

We have a short story also. In the 
holidays, stories about Christmas are 
told with pictures of madonnas. The 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln 
are celebrated with patriotic stories. 
One of the favorites is The Man with- 
out a country, which has been used 
very effectively. The children also love 
the story of Perfect tribute. On Hallow- 
een, we give the children a party on 
the lawn and at Easter, an egg hunt. 

The: Bible has influenced literature 
more than any other book and we often 
use such Bible stories as the Flight 
into Egypt and the story of Daniel. 
Some other stories are William Tell, 
Arabian nights, Rip Van Winkle, Mi- 
raculous pitcher and dog stories. 

Our effort is to give the children a 
pleasant and profitable hour and in 
doing this to make the boys and girls 
better boys and girls to grow into bet- 
ter men and women. 

Leota Price 
Librarian, Paris 
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Thursday evening 

The session on Thursday evening 
opened with a rendering of several 

oups of songs by Stella W. Berger of 

pringfield. These were the composi- 
tion of Anne Wakely Jackson, librarian 
of the State school for the deaf at Jack- 
sonville who accompanied the soloist. 
The library audience was very proud of 
the talent of one of their own craft. 

The high point of the evening was the 
lecture and recital of Carl Sandburg, the 
Chicago poet. It might be called an 
American miscellany, consisting of a talk 
on Abraham Lincoln, with a recitation of 
his own poetry, some unpublished. Mr. 
Sandburg closed his recital with a num- 
ber of Spirituals, given in a manner free 
from any affection and altogether pleas- 
ing. 

, Last session 

On Friday morning, Miss Effie Lans- 
den talked upon the Reader’s oppor- 
tunity in Illinois, explaining a state 
map that she had assembled. This map 
gave very fully the opportunity for 
readers thru school and public li- 
braries. 

Readers’ Opportunity in Illinois 

An exhibit which attracted great 
interest and caused much comment 
was a graphic portrayal of library 
opportunities in Illinois, shown on a 
map of Illinois. The map was five by 
nine feet, the 102 county units of which 
were made by librarians of their coun- 
ties, and was assembled and mounted 
by the staff of the Cairo public library. 
On it, in striking indications were seen 
all the libraries of the state, public, col- 
lege, normal and university. With the 
libraries were also depicted the two, 
three and four year high schools, all of 
which have some sort of library. There 
also appeared the population, number 
of volumes in libraries, amount spent 
per capita for schools as well as libra- 
ries, together with a number of other 
interesting statistics. 

The revelations of these novel maps 
were very illuminating. The counties 
without publicly maintained reading 
facilities appear often in unexpected 
parts of the Prairie state. Much en- 
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lightening as well as depressing infor- 
mation was gained from the examina- 
tion of the visual exposé of library 
opportunities in Illinois. : 

Miss Lansden thanked the libraries 
that had codperated so well in making 
possible the map. 

Miss Price of the Commission called 
attention to a compilation of the IlIli- 
nois library laws and asked the interest 
of the association in the subject. 

Attention was called to the new edi- 
tion of Library laws of Illinois and 
careful study of them was urged. 
Among the things to come before the 
next legislature are the questions of 
re-codification of the library laws and 
an increase in the library tax rate. 
Attention was called to the need for 
larger incomes in many libraries. 
About one-half of the city libraries are 
levying less than 1.8 mills, as are 35 
out of 49 township libraries and 8 out 
of 39 village libraries. Letters were 
sent to the libraries levying less than 
the 1.8 mills but only four replies were 
received. One town library had 18 
mills and the town band had two mills. 
In November, there will be a referen- 
dum vote on the question of uniform 
taxation and of giving the general 
assembly authority to pass laws for 
the levy and collection of taxes for 
public purposes. 

In the discussion of legislation, Mr 
Windsor urged support of the efforts of 
the legislative committee. Miss Ahern 
suggested that the members of the asso- 
ciation be made aware before hand what 
the legislative committee proposed to 
offer so that intelligent action could be 
taken, no one liked to follow, not know- 
ing where the road led. 

On motion of George B. Utley, it 
was voted to revise and republish the 
I. L. A. Handbook of 1918 thru a com- 
mittee appointed by the president of 
the association for the purpose. 

At the close of the meeting, the re- 
port of the Resolutions committee was 
unanimously adopted. The greater 
part of it was an expression of the 
appreciation of the welcome and hospi- 
tality accorded by the city of Mt. Ver- 
non thru its officials, Chamber of com- 

















merce, Country club directors and di- 
rectors of the Public library, the local 
press, the Lions and Rotarians, and to 
all who contributed to the pleasure 
and value of the meeting. The Hotel 
Emmerson management was es- 
pecially mentioned as its courtesy and 
hospitality were beyond criticism. 
Special thanks were rendered Mr 
Louis L. Emmerson for his personal 
attention and for an earnest invitation 
to return another time. 

Expression of sorrow at the passing 
of Alice G. Evans, charter member of 
the association was also included in 
the resolutions. Mention was made 
of the loss in the death of Mrs Eliza- 
beth Pennock, early member ‘of the 
association. 

Officers for the year 1926-27: Presi- 
dent, Harriet M. Skogh, State library, 
Springfield; first vice-president, Julia 
M. Fink, Public library, Aurora; 
second vice-president, Oscar E. Nor- 
man, librarian, Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., Chicago; secretary, Mrs 
A. W. Errett, trustee, Kewanee public 


library; treasurer, Mildred Towers, 
Public library, Chicago. 
Social features 


On Wednesday evening there was a 
dinner in the hotel dining room. The 
music by Miss Scheffler and Miss Earle 
of the State library was a real treat. 

State-librarian Louis L. Emmerson, 
gave an address upon his recent trip 
to South America. (See p. 342.) 

On Thursday afternoon thru the 
courtesy of the Mount Vernon Cham- 
ber of commerce and the Library 
board, visiting librarians were given a 
drive around the city with tea at the 
Country club. 

Attendance registered about 180, but 
many failed, as usual, to sign. 

A sad fiasco was the promised Radio 
echoes from the American Booksellers’ 
convention being held at the same time 
in St. Louis. A most excruciating 
“blub” was inflicted for half an hour 
with no way to shut it off. 
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Library Meetings 

Boston—The Special library associa- 
tion of Boston held its annual meeting, 
May 22 at the Farm and Trades school, 
Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor. 
About 35 members and guests were 
taken to the island by the Trades 
school’s steamer, where they received 
a hearty welcome. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Margaret Withington, librarian, Social 
service library; vice-president, Fred- 
eric A. Mooney, librarian, Dennison 
Manufacturing Company; secretary, 
Elizabeth Burrage, librarian, Adminis- 
tration library, Boston school commit- 
tee; treasurer, Vaudry L. Voigt, Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston; member of the executive com- 
mittee, William Alcott, librarian of the 
Boston Globe. 


Kentucky—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Kentucky library asso- 
ciation was held at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, May 13-14, the 
president, Fannie C. Rawson, presid- 
ing. 

The most outstanding contribution 
to this year’s program was the opening 
talk by Edward Filaig, Jr., librarian of 
Centre college, Danville, on Special 
book collections. He spoke of the 
important position collections occupy 
when they cover a special field, and 
altho immediately interested in Ken- 
tuckiana, the collecting of material 
other than local history has a value of 
contrast as it reaches out to those of 
similar tastes everywhere. While there 
are many collections of interest in the 
state, he said, the one at Transylvania 
university, Lexington, is the most im- 
portant, both in size and historic value. 

Fred B. Merrill, State forester, fol- 
lowed Mr Flaig, speaking on the de- 
struction and reconstruction of our 
forests. 

A presentation by Carl H. Milam, 
“Outlook for the Atlantic City meeting 
and a call for membership” closed the 
session. He brought a message of in- 
spiration as to the future plans of the 
A. L. A. and its help for librarians, 
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The evening meeting was welcomed 
at the home of President and Mrs Mc- 
Vey where Prof E. F. Farquhar de- 
livered a lecture on Literature and liv- 
ing. At the close of the meeting, a 
social hour was enjoyed. 

On Friday morning, a round-table 
discussed the following subjects: 

Labor-saving devices, Margaret I. King, 
gama of University of Kentucky, and her 
staff. 

Misuse of public property, Jennie O. 
Cochran. This discussion was in the form 
of a confessional and was participated in 
by librarians representing the university, 
high-school, city and branch libraries. 

Binding and binderies, presented by Eliza- 
beth Caton, of the Kentucky library com- 
mission, with the assistance of a most illum- 
inating chart. 


The principal business at the last 
session was the revision of the con- 
stitution. The following officers were 
elected: 


For two years: President, Margaret I. 
King, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth Tunis, Dan- 


ville; director, Parmalee Cheves, Paducah; | 


director, Frank Kavanaugh, Frankfort. 

For one year: First vice-president, Fannie 
C. Rawson, library commission, Frankfort; 
second vice-president, Euphemia Corwin, 
Berea college; director, Margie Helm, 
Western state normal, Bowling Green; 
director, George T. Settle, Louisville. 


Minnesota—The Minnesota library as- 
sociation held itself fortunate in having 
as its guests at the arinual meeting at 
Douglas Lodge in Itasca state park, 
June 10-12, Miss Mary Ellen Chase of 
the University of Minnesota, and Mr 
C. B: Lester, chairman of the A. L.A. 
committee on library extension. 

A resolution of general interest to 
libraries was adopted as follows: 

Whereas: There is an increasing demand 
for trained library service in Minnesota and 
a growing interest in librarianship as a 
profession, and 

Whereas: Students are now obliged to go 
— the state to obtain library training, 
an 

Whereas: The University of Minnesota 
offers unusual advantages as the location of 
a regional library school, 

Therefore, Be it resolved: That it is the 
sense of this association that the need for 
the introduction of library courses in the 
University of Minnesota be urgently pre- 
sented to the university authorities, and 

Be it further resolved: That the Minne- 
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sota library association stands ready to co- 
operate with the University of Minnesota 
in any practicable scheme for raising funds 
and that the Executive committee be given 
power to act at the proper time, and e 

Be it further resolved: That the Executive 
committee be instructed to draw up a suit- 
able presentation of the matter to be sub- 
mitted at once to the authorities of the 
University of Minnesota. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year were: 

Harriet Wood, president; Grace 
Stevens, first vice-president; Mrs 
Bertleson, second vice-president ; Ade- 
laide Rood, secretary and treasurer. 

Pasadena—The Pasadena library club 
held its last quarterly meeting of 1925- 
1926 on Saturday evening, May 1, at 
seven o’clock at the Simpkinson hotel. 

The officers for the ensuing year are 
Miss L. L. Littlejohn, president and 
Miss Dorothy Bennett, secretary- 
treasurer. Both are members of the 


Pasadena public library staff. 





California Library Association 


The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the California library association, held 
at Long Beach, June 3-5, was one of 
the most successful and worthwhile 
meetings ever held by the association. 
The program was remarkably well- 
balanced and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the close to 600 delegates 
who attended. 

Hon. Fillmore Condit, mayor of | 
Long Beach, opened the ‘convention, 
welcoming the guests and comparing 
the libraries of today with those main- 
tained when he was a boy; “much of 
my learning was obtained from the 
books in my home town library.” The 
first general session was given over to 
reports of the year’s work, the 
secretary-treasurer reading synopses 
of all committee reports. The Certi- 
fication committee, Mabel R. Gillis, 
chairman, reported a most successful 
year, with a total of 562 certificates 
granted since the inception of the com- 
mittee. The splendid codperation be- 
tween the Salaries committee and the 
Certification committee has been 
largely responsible for a tremendous 
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increase in the interest and support 
given the committee. 

The Committee on codperation with 
the Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion, Helen Kennedy of Los Angeles, 
chairman, reported that President M. 
H. Douglass of the P. N. L. A. would 
attend the meeting and that the 
C. L. A. was definitely pledged to a 
joint meeting with the P. N. L. A. in 
.1927, in P. N. L. A. territory. The 
C. L. A. was most happy to greet Mr 
Douglass and extend him the courte- 
sies of the meeting. 

The Seamen’s Library committee, 
Caroline Wenzel, chairman, formed for 
the purpose of supplying books to men 
of the merchant marine, reported that 
thousands of books had been collected 
during the year. The Salaries com- 
mittee, Everett R. Perry, chairman, re- 
ported the sending to all trustees and 
supervisors in the state, a copy of the 
minimum salaries schedule adopted at 
the Eureka meeting in 1925, together 
with a letter from the president of the 
association, urging their careful con- 
sideration of the same. The report of 
the secretary - treasurer showed a 
healthy financial condition. 

Mrs Brewitt chose “Today and To- 
morrow” as the subject of her presi- 
dential address. 

The second general session was 
given over to three addresses, happily 
combining the inspirational and the 
practical. Constantine Panunzio, author 
of “The Soul of an immigrant,” etc., 
speaking on The Library—a center of 
enlightenment, presented adult educa- 
tion from the point of view of the 
foreign-born, 

Miss Leta Adams of the Cleveland 
public library, center of such worth- 
while activity along adult educational 
lines, described some phases of adult 
education in the Cleveland public li- 
brary, with individuals thru the Read- 
ers’ adviser, with groups thru the head 
of the extension division for adult edu- 
cation, and again with both individuals 
and groups in the Stevenson room for 
young people (intermediates). Miss 
Adams’ very clean-cut and helpful 
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talk strengthened the librarians of Cal- 
ifornia in the great work which they, 
too, are doing along these lines. Miss 
Althea Warren, first assistant in the 
Los Angeles public library, read in her 
charming manner a most informational 
paper on “Two types of libraries in 
Mexico,” prepared by Juana Manrique 
de Lara, director of the government 
library system of Mexico. 

The third general session was presided 
over by Mabel R. Gillis, assistant state li- 
brarian and vice-president of the asso- 
ciation. Mr Milton J. Ferguson, speak- 
ing on “Fifty years after,” further de- 
veloped the program theme of “stock- 
taking” after half a century of library 
growth, giving the convention a vivid 
panorama of development in the past, 
adding a bright hope for the future. 
C. E. Graves, librarian of the Hum- 
boldt state teachers college at Arcata, 
described his interesting experiment 
in elective reading, in an address en- 
titled “Recreational reading for college 
students,” using as his thesis the idea 
that if college students are allowed to 
read fresh, worthwhile editions, amid 
home-like surroundings, there is no 
limit to the amount of voluntary, thot- 
ful reading which they will do. 
Irving Way, rare book. connoisseur, 
used the intriguing title, “Windle- 
straw,” to reminisce about early Amer- 
ican printers and publishers; Mr Way 
graciously provided an illustrative ex- 
hibit from his personal library for the 
enjoyment of the members. M. H 
Douglass, president of the Pacific 
Northwest library association, brought 
official greetings from his association, 
described its organization and invited 
all to attend the joint meeting to be 
held in 1927. 

The tone of the fourth general ses- 
sion, presided over by Milton J. Fer- 
guson, was distinctly literary, and will 
always remain a happy memory for 
those privileged to attend it. 

The fifth and last general session 
had three addresses in addition to rou- 
tine business. W. L. Stephens, super- 
intendent of the Long Beach public 
schools, expressed his cordial apprecia- 
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tion of the work being done by the 
libraries of the state, and manifested 
the forward-looking spirit of present- 
day educators, by telling of the work 
being done in Long Beach in the estab- 
lishment of elementary school libraries, 
in charge of trained children’s libra- 
rians, Mrs E. Fletcher Scott, editor of 
the Los Angeles Parent-Teacher Jour- 
nal, spoke on the news-stand magazine 
problem, telling of the work of her or- 
ganization in suppressing those maga- 
zines unfit for the reading of children. 
Miss Ella Young, Irish poetess, speak- 
ing on “Irish writers I have known,” 
gave her listeners charming personal 
glimpses of A. E., Standish O’Grady, 
Yeats and other contemporary Irish 
men of letters who are doing so much 
for the preservation of the legends and 
charm of Ireland. 

The round-tables were exceptionally 
well-developed and enthusiastically at- 
tended. 

Important resolutions included the 
authorization of the appointment of a 
committee of 7 to consider the nee 
of the continued maintenance of two 
accredited library schools in California, 
and the establishment of a radio serv- 
ice to be conducted under the direction 
of a committee of three appointed by 
the president. 

The passing on of many members 
. was noted with sorrow, especially the 
loss of Mrs James L. Gillis, widow of 
the late, well-beloved state librarian; 
Lauren W. Ripley, former Sacramento 
city librarian, member of the California 
State Library board for many years, 
and active in the developmental history 
of library work in the state; and Frank 
H. Pettingell, member of the Los An- 
geles Public Library board of direc- 
tors, the ideal trustee, active, interested 
and broad-minded. 

-The following officers were elected 
and installed for the ensuing year: 

President: State-librarian Milton J. 
Ferguson ; vice-president: Mrs Frances 
Linn, librarian of the Santa Barbara 
nublic library; secretary-treasurer: 
Hazel G. Gibson, of the Sacramento 
County free library, 
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Mrs Theodora R. Brewitt was 
elected delegate to the Sesquicenten- 
nial meeting of the A. L. A. : 

Hazel G. Gibson 


Secretary-treasurer. 


Los Angeles group of catalogers 
The Los Angeles Regional group of 
catalogers met, April 30, at the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern branch, 
with Mrs Winifred W. Britton presid- 
ing, and 30 members present. 





New England College Libraries 


The annual meeting of this informal 
organization was held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in Burlington May 28- 
29. There were 27 librarians present 
from 16 institutions. 

The opening talk was by Dr H. L 
Koopman of Brown university who 
had cataloged the library of George P. 
Marsh, 1888-1902. The collection was 
on the shelves of the room in which 
the meeting was held, and revealed a 
very wide scholarly interest. 

Plans for the new library buildings 
at Dartmouth and Wesleyan were 
shown and discussed by Mr Goodrich 
and Mr James respectively. 

The various subjects for discussion 
were taken up in round-table features 
which added to the informality and ex- 
tent of the discussion. 

The first subject was “Is ‘cost per 
student’ a fair standard for comparison 
of college libraries in book and salary 
budget? If not, what is?” presented 
by Mr Lewis of the University of New 
Hampshire. He gave the results of a 
questionnaire sent to 14 New England 
colleges, and compared the results with 
the same information obtained by Pro- 
fessor Patton for Northwestern col- 
leges in the March, 1926, number of 
LiprariEes. The averages of the 14 
were as follows: 


Of the total library budget, 38 per cent 
was used for books, periodicals and 
binding 

56 per cent was used for salaries 

60 per cent was used for labor, supplies 
and incidentals 

Of total institutional budget (including 
mend yg expenses), the average 
was 3 3/10 per cent. 
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The per capita student cost for the total 

library budget was $23.69 
he per capita student cost for books, 

periodicals and binding was $9.39 (Professor 
Patton recommended $10) 

The per capita instructor cost for total 
library budget was $270 

The per capita instructor cost for books, 
periodicals and binding was $105 (Professor 
Patton recommended $120). 


Such figures as these may be used as 
a good argument for the increasing of 
library funds in individual institutions 
which come under the average. . 

“Basis of apportionment of book and 
magazine funds to different depart- 
ments” was presented by Miss McNeil 
of Middlebury who asked for advice 
since she had no scientific method of 
obtaining a basis of apportionment, 
observing that usually the department 
that was most persistent secured the 
most money, but that she considered it 
necessary to consider the needs of a 
department in relation to the entire 
library, the amount needed for ad- 
vanced work, and the amount needed 
for elementary works, as necessary 
items to be considered. 


“Bases for academic recognition of 
the library staff” was presented by Mr 


Drury of Brown university who re- 

ported that Columbia had given regu- 

lar academic recognition to 11 mem- 

bers of its library staff, and that as a 

corollary to this academic recognition, 

annuity benefits followed under the co- 

operative arrangement with the Teach- 

ers Insurance and Annuity associa- 

tion. Partial recognition was also in 

force at Yale and Princeton. He 

recommended that the following be the 

basis for such academic recognition : 

1) An academic degree, or very long ex- 
perience in library work 

2) Acertain salary for each grade 

3) For the present staff, after a 3 year 
tenure 

4) For new appointees, as may be deter- 
mined—those of higher grades may be 
recognized at once, those of lower 
grades, after a 3 year tenure 

5) Recommendation by the librarian 
thru the Library committee to the Cor- 
poration 

& proposed schedule of relative rank, 
might be: 


The Librarian Professor 
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Assistant librarian Assistant 
and later as Associate professor 
Chiefs of departments..Assistant professors 
Library assi‘ tants with more than $100 
a month Instructors 
Library assistants with less than $100 a 
month Assistants 

No library present could report aca- 
demic recognition or annuity benefit 
for their library staff. 

“A training-class course in library 
science in a college library” was pre- 
sented by Miss Stewart of Connecticut 
college, who reported that courses in 
library science had been given since 
1°18 at her institution. 

The fifth subject “A Graduate li- 
brary school” was of special interest in 
view of the million dollars from the 
Carnegie Foundation fur this purpose, 
and the recent developments at Colum- 
bia. <A discussion of this topic was 
read by Miss Hopkins of Simmons, the 
paper having been prepared by Miss 
Donnelly. 

“Follow up methods for current 
periodicals” was a practical demonstra- 
tion for current periodicals which 
failed to come, by means of filing the 
checked card a few inches to the left 
of the other cards so that at the end of 
a week, month, or other period the 
items not transfered would automatic- 
ally show the items which had failed 
to come. This method was reported 
by Mr Drury as being in use at Brown 
and the University of Illinois. 

The subject, “Adult education as 
tried out with alumni” brought out the 
lowered interest at Amherst in their 
Alumni reading and study program 
and emphasized the necessity of plan- 
ning this work only after a careful 
study of the situation. 

“Quiet in study halls: How much is 
necessary and how is it obtained,” 
brought out that students were the 
ones who really governed this matter, 
and they were ready and willing to 
settle the matter themselves since they 
expected to find in the library the quiet 
not obtainable in dormatories. 

Discussion of “The book inventory” 
brought out the fact that few libraries 
were taking it every year. On the 
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question of valuation of the books for 
insurance purposes, one institution re- 
ported a valuation of $1 per volume, 
another of 40c per volume, while some 
carried no insurance whatever. 

Mr Foster Stearns, librarian of Holy 
Cross, invited the organization to meet 
there in- 1927, and he was elected as 
chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments with power to associate with 
himself two other librarians to assist 
with the program. It was brought out 
in this connection that it should be 
possible for the association to meet at 
a series of institutions within the next 
few years, in order to inspect new li- 
brary buildings, among them Holy 
Cross, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, and 
Yale, and other libraries which expect 
to erect additions to their present 
buildings, such as Middlebury, Mount 
Holyoke and New Hampshire. 

An interesting feature of the meeting 
was the presentation by each college 
represented of an important item of 
interest during the last year’s history. 

The arrangements for the meeting 
were in the hands of the following: 

Helen B. Shattuck, University of 
Vermont. 

Laila A. McNeil, Middlebury col- 
lege. 

Walter B. Briggs, Harvard univer- 
sity. 

F. K. W. Drury, Brown university, 
Chairman. 





Southwestern Library Association 


The Southwestern library association 
held its third biennial session at Tulsa, 
Okla., April 28-30, with 75 librarians 
and many representatives from book 
and supply houses present. 

The delegates were warmly wel- 
comed by Edmund Lashley, president 
of the Tulsa public library board, re- 
sponded to by Elizabeth West, libra- 
rian, Texas Technological library, Lub- 
bock. 

Miss Wilma L. Shelton, University 
of New Mexico, president, in her ad- 
dress stressed the need of more books 
in the Southwest, as well as education 
of the people as to an adequate expendi- 
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ture for libraries. The present rate is 
2 to 3 cents per capita while the Ameri- 
can Library Association is advocating 
$1 as a reasonable minimum to main- 
tain a modern library system in a com- 
munity. 

Library extension work  thruout 
the Southwest was the theme of the 
convention and considerable progress 
was noted since the last report. 


Features of the meeting 


Sarah C. N. Bogle, Chicago, secre- 

tary of A. L. A., spoke on “Where are 
we going,” a review of library service 
sponsored by the A. L. A. with a plea 
for universal library service at home 
and abroad. 
, J. T.. Jennings, Seattle, Washington, 
showed “The need for adult education.” 
“At present, 63 per cent of the children 
do not pursue their studies beyond the 
eighth grade. The library must promote 
further education.” 

Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian of 
California, extolled the California 
county unit plan of library service. 
“The farmer in California has access 
to the same books that are being read 
in Los Angeles thru the county li- 
braries which are hooked up with the 
state library.” 

The literature of Oklahoma by Mrs 
W. J. Marable, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and Arkansas authors by Julia 
Vaux, University of Arkansas, were 
considered of such bibliographic value 
that both will be published. 

P. P. Claxton, superintendent of the 
Tulsa public schools, discussed “Read- 
ing and library service for all the peo- 
ple.” “Teach the boy what he wants 
to know next,” said this educator. 
“The time will come when the stu- 
dent will spend a few hours in the 
school room and the rest of the time 
will be spent in the library.” 

Bookbuying for Southwestern li- 
braries was discussed by E. W. Wink- 
ler, University of Texas. 

The librarian as a psychologist— 
John Morris Evans, Tulsa, Okla. Be- 
haviorism was dissected and applied in 
various ways. He dwelt on the need 
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of librarians to discern the wants of 
patrons, especially growing youth, and 
unobtrusively to supply such wants; 
to meet the public half-way and to re- 
frain from a seeming sense of superior- 
ity in dealing with the public. 

Advertising the library—by Richard 
Lloyd Jones, editor Tulsa Tribune, was 
a clear-cut, forceful, practical talk from 
the viewpoint of a newspaper man. 

A resolution was adopted asking the 
President of the University of Texas 
to recommend the reinstatement of the 
school of library science. 

Exhibits of posters, bookplates, re- 
ptints, package library, bulletin and 
child’s model libraries were displayed 
in a novel way in separate booths ar- 
ranged by Myra Grosh, Tulsa. 

A drive over the city and a banquet 
by the Chamber of Commerce, a recep- 
tion by the Women’s clubs of Tulsa, 
and special music for the sessions were 
all enjoyed. 

At the banquet, between the courses, 
Dr Charles N. Gould, director of the 
Geological survey of Oklahoma, dis- 
cussed the relation of oil to modern 
civilization. This was followed by a 
paper on the literature of oil and gas 
by Miss Lundell, Technological _ li- 
brarian, Tulsa. As all the states repre- 
sented in the association are oil states 
and the material presented so valuable 
to laymen and librarians alike, a local 
oil journal requested the privilege of 
printing the papers. 

In addition to the library school 
luncheons enjoyed during the meeting, 
a celebration of the nineteenth birth- 
day of the Oklahoma library associa- 
tion was enjoyed with the out-of-state 
guests. 

The officers elected for the next two 
years are: President, Mrs J. R. Dale, 
secretary, Oklahoma library commis- 
sion, Oklahoma City; secretary, Vir- 
ginia Fairfax, New Orleans, La. ; treas- 
urer, Ethel Simmons, Waco, Texas. 
State vice-presidents: Texas, Octavia 
Rogan, Austin; Louisiana, Lillian 
Mitchell, Monroe; Arkansas, Frances 
O’Connell, Little Rock; Arizona, 


Estelle Lutrell, Tucson; Oklahoma, — 


Mrs Cora Case Porter, Muskogee: 
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New Mexico, Evelyn Shuler, Raton; 
Mexico, Senorita Juana Manrique Lara, 
Mexico City. 

Invitations for the next meeting 
were received from Dallas, Texas, and 
Shreveport, Louisiana. The time and 
place were left to the action of the ex- 
ecutive board. 

Metta M. Woopwarp 
Secretary 





Meeting of Medical Librarians. 

The Medical Library association 
met in Ann Arbor, June 8-9, with 
about 30 librarians present. Various 
opinions prevailed as to the worth of 
the meeting. 

A communication from the German 
publishers about their periodicals was 
of the same tenor in regard to price 
and subscriptions as has been pre- 
sented for several years. The topic, 
book selection, resolved itself into a 
story of routine rather than definite 
information regarding methods of 
book selection or prices of purchase. 
A plea for standard size for medical 
periodicals was introduced, but did not 
receive much favor. A committee was 
appointed to consider a Union list of 
medical periodicals. It was then sug- 
gested that a Union list of medical 
literature from the beginning be under- 
taken. The initial cost of this seemed 
prohibitive. 

It is a question with many of the 
medical librarians whether the profes- 
sional stimulus and knowledge such a 
meeting offers make the expense of 
attendance worthwhile. Most of the 
librarians pay their own expenses. 

The following officers were elected 
for next year: President, Dr John 
Rurah, Baltimore; vice-president, Dr 
Harvey Cushing, Harvard medical 
school; secretary, Miss Sue Beithan, 
University of Michigan medical li- 
brary; treasurer, Metta Loomis, IIli- 
nois university school of medicine, 
Chicago. B. B. 





The Monthly Bulletin of the St. Louis 
public library for May contains a list 
of the books in revised Braille type in 
its department for the blind. 


/ 
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The American Library Institute 


The American Library Institute held 
two meetings at Lake Placid club, June 
25-26, under direction of Dr A. E. Bost- 
wick. They were not largely attended by 
members but there was evident interest 
as both sessions were lengthy and those 
present stayed to the end. 

The meeting opened with an address 

Wanted, a Napoleon 
by the president of the Institute, Dr 
A. E. Bostwick of St. Louis, Mo. 

We librarians have been paying too 
much attention to the tactics of our pro- 
fession and not enough to its strategy. 
We have gained some skill in manceu- 
vering our forces on the field of battle; 
but we do not yet know what battles to 
fight, or where to fight them, or whether 
to fight them at all. What is the final 
object of what we are doing? What are 
our plans toward reaching it? What are 
the greatest obstacles in our way and how 
shall we set about removing them? 
I confess I should prefer to hear ques- 
tions of this kind discussed rather than 
those that often seem to pre-occupy us. 
But apparently there are few library 
strategists. We cannot see the wood for 
the trees. 

One of the astutest men I ever knew, 
Lorettus S. Metcalf, founder and editor 
of The Forum, used to say, when dis- 
cussing the situation in this or that pro- 
fession and the difficulties of getting on 
in it, “But of course there’s always 
room for a Napoleon.” By this he meant, 
as I understood him, a genius who is 
above rules—a brilliant leader who para- 
lyzes opponents and opposition by his 
uniform success—one who knows how to 
organize success and organize for suc- 
cess—who looks at the big things and 
rides over the small; in other words, a 
great strategist. 

It has been often remarked that a Na- 
poleon, no matter on which side, would 
have ended the Great War two years at 
least before it actually terminated. Those 
who think that anything can be done if 
there are only men enough and money 
enough, are apt to forget the additional 
necessity of brains; and they forget, in 
particular, that some jobs are so gigantic, 


that a giant brain is needed to handle 
them. So it was with the war. 

We won it, of course. To state this tru- 
ism is not to boast. We put an end to 
the contest as a man puts an end to a 
dog fight after both the dogs are ready to 
drop with exhaustion. He knocks one of 
them on the head and that finishes it. 
The only credit to which he is entitled, 
if the fight is between a bad dog and a 
good one, is that he has discriminaton 
enough to select the bad one for his 
knockout blow. But I cannot see that 
we can be given even this amount of 
credit, for we simply knocked out the 
dog that had tried hardest to bite us. 

No; there was nothing Napoleonic 
about that war. In the hugeness of its 
scale, the aimless pushing here and there, 
the vast hosts confronting each other in- 
actively along lines hundreds of miles 
long, the division of forces and the con- 
sequent jealousies, the multiplicity of 
mediocre ability without any predomin- 
ating genius, it reminds one strikingly of 
the present contest that librarians, and 
educators in general, are waging with the 
forces of ignorance—the powers of 
darkness. 

I shall doubtless be called upon for 
specifications in detail, and I shall re- 
spond, at least in part, by particularizing 
a little. Why do I complain of our lack 
of strategy? Well, we are engaged ina 
contest. Everyone who is trying to do 
something must break down opposition, 
active or passive. When we are at work 
on some detail we recognize our oppo- 
nent at once and we set ourselves, with 
no little skill, to get him out of the way— 
by persuasion, by diplomacy, by force. 
If what opposes us is the dead weight of 
public opinion, we strive to educate it; 
if it is an antiquated heating plant, we 
aim at its replacement; if it is a grievous 
lack of books, we labor, perhaps for 
years, to fill our shelves. These are 
manceuvers on the field of battle, in some 
cases they are veritable single combats. 
All around us are these strivings, these 
labors, these combats. But what of their 
sum total? What great flank movement 
is our army attempting? What position 

















is it storming? What are we trying to 
accomplish ? 

I admit, of course, as I have just said, 
that we are fighting ignorance. Ignor- 
ance of what? Mere lack of informa- 
tion? or lack of skill? or atrophy of the 
mind? or inability to use it when it is 
fully developed? 

I have lately been in a country where 
not more than 15 per cent of the popula- 
tion can read and write. The fight 
against ignorance is there, for the mo- 
ment, perfectly definite and well defined ; 
it is a struggle to increase the percentage 
of literacy. The mass-education move- 
ment in which an army of eager young 
men are enthusiastically engaged is a 
great strategical manceuver, and its tac- 
tical details have been well thot out. 
They all fit together. A thousand per- 
sons are doing a hundred things, all 
parts of a coherent whole and all com- 
bining to bring about the aims of the 
movement. But we have passed this 
stage. To pass it took us several centur- 
ies; the Chinese, with their old civiliza- 
tion and superior ingenuity in social en- 
deavor are hoping to achieve it in one 
generation. We are ready for the next 
step. What is it? Are we to be like Sol- 
omon John who, about to write a book, 
and seated with paper, pen and ink at 
hand, was forced to conclude “But I 
haven’t anything to say!” Have we 
dressed ourselves up, only to find that we 
have nowhere to go? 

It has sometimes seemed to me, in- 
deed, that we were on the point of taking 
a backward step—of discarding what has 
always been our particular pride—our 
freedom from formality, our indepen- 
dence. Rigid discipline, strict schedules, 
formal methods of instruction, the schools 
must have, we said; we librarians are 
bound down by no such restrictions. Yet 
today, when even the schools themselves 
are bursting their bonds, led by Cizek in 
Vienna, by Prof Mearns in New York 
and by hundreds of others, we appear, in 
some respects, to be withdrawing into the 
shell of formalism. Note, if you please, 
the emphasis that we are placing on the 
bachelor’s degree—a useful symbol of 
achievement—but not an end in itself. 
Note our requirement that librarians 
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shall be trained in future by the very 
agencies that have shown least apprecia- 
tion of our independent efforts at mass- 
education. Note our approval of the 
text-book at a time when it seems prop- 
erly to be falling into disfavor. Note 
our attempt to use in text-book prepara- 
tion “job-analysis” methods that have 
been successful hitherto chiefly in the 
mechanical work of the industries. Note 
the statement, publicly made by one of 
our number that we must ultimately 
turn over all our work with children to 
the schools. Note our advice to librarians 
to approach the teaching profession al- 
ways by climbing over to their side of the 
fence, never by inviting them to ours. 

Just what do I expect a library Napo- 
leon to do? If I could answer that ques- 
tion I might act the part myself; and I 
am very far indeed from claiming ability 
of that kind. I do not know what he 
would do, or how he would do it, but I 
can vaguely envisage a few of the results 
that he might achieve. For instance, he 
might by some prodigious effort uplift 
our whole professional work to a higher 
plane so that it should win the instant 
recognition that it deserves, not only 
from its own workers and from those in 
allied professions, but from the public in 
general; so that young persons would 
look forward eagerly to becoming success- 
ful librarians as they now do to becom- 
ing successful lawyers, or physicians or 
engineers; so that when a man is intro- 
duced as a librarian everyone will. know 
at once in just what kind of work he is 
engaged, and what kind and degree of 
ability he must possess to succeed in it. 

He might succeed in teaching the 
American nation how to read. 

He might so impress the value of the 
library’s work on the writers and pub- 
lishers of books that the first question 
they would ask when about to compose 
or issue one would be “Will the libra- 
rians like this? Will it find a place on the 
library shelves and command the atten- 
tion and respect of library readers?” 

He might succeed in orienting the 
library among the other institutions and 
groups that have for their common ob- 
ject the dissemination of ideas; and best 
of all, he might bring about willing and 
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sane codperation among all these agen- 
cies. 

How shall we get our Napoleon? Na- 
poleons are born—not made. We cannot 
obtain one by any system of training. 
Standardization would be fatal; Napo- 
leons operate outside of standards and 
beyond them. But altho Napoleons are 
beyond our power to manufacture, they 
can be sought out and encouraged. Some 
of them may have already passed their 
lives, like Thomas Gray’s youth in the 
country church-yard, in conditions “to 
Fortune and to Fame unknown.” There 
may have been “mute, inglorious” library 
Napoleons, as well as Miltons and Crom- 
wells. If so, the situation is not credit- 
able to us as librarians. 

In a clever and readable analysis of 
the genius of Luther Burbank, Prof 
Vernon Kellogg, the biologist of Stanford 
university, says that his so-called “wiz- 
ardry” lay in two things only—ability to 
multiply conditions so as to induce a 
very’ great number of varieties, and abil- 
ity to select from these varieties, if it 
were presnt, precisely the one that he 
was after. For example, if he desired a 
blossom with one particular kind of odor, 
he could crawl about on his hands and 
knees, sniffing continually, and pick that 
odor out unerringly when he came to it, 
where you and I would simply have been 
lost in an endless confusion of sweet 
smells. 

The lack of these kinds of ability 
among us, or at any rate our omission to 
exercise them, is responsible, I believe, 
for the non-appearance of our Napoleon 
up to date. First, we do not encourage 
variation. Shakespeare says Cleopatra’s 
outstanding quality was her “infinite va- 
riety.” “Age could not wither it, nor 
custom stale” it. He got this from Plu- 
tarch, who assures us that Cleopatra was 
not a beauty. She was something better 
and more attractive—a clever woman 
with brains, and she had that variety of 
attraction that the poet mentions, no 
standardization about her. But we seem 
to think that there is some mechanical 
way of evolving best methods and of 
thus turning out best products. Burbank 
gave nature a chance to produce 10,000 
differing products, accidental if you will, 
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and then discarded 9999 of them. 
Wasteful, perhaps, but then he got what 
he wanted, which he would never have 
turned out solely with soil chemistry, or 
irrigation or forcing. He gave his seed- 
lings initiative, threw the reins on their 
shoulders, and let them take their own 
tack. You see I am varying my meta- 
phors as Burbank induced his special- 
ties. 

Now if we take 10,000 young men 
and women and give them free rein—let 
them take their own tack and do what 
they choose, work out their own ideas, 
‘odd or-.crazy or impractical as they may 
seem to us, there are good chances that 
our Napoleon may turn up somewhere 
among the other 

What is this? Shall we discard train- 
ing altogether? Remember, please, that 
the history of those seedlings did not 
start with Burbank. Their tendency to 
vary was the inborn result of millions of 
reactions that had gone on among their 
vegetable forbears for hundreds of cen- 
turies. And this tendency Burbank fos- 
tered in every way that he could. Thus 
he educated them, and we are coming 
gradually to see that thus we must. edu- 
cate our young—drawing out what may 
be in them and not trying to force them 
all into the same mould. 

And if our one Napoleon has turned 
up among the 9999 non-Napoleons? Ah, 
then, we must know how to recognize 
him and segregate him from his less 
worthy fellows—the second ability that 
Burbank had and that we must acquire— 
for we have it not at present. It is not 
easy; for budding Napoleons often show 
no signs of their potentialities; that is 
why they so often end up in a country 
churchyard—mute and inglorious. 

When I say that we have produced no 
Napoleons, I do not mean that none of 
us librarians have shown Napoleonic 
qualities. On the contrary, I could spec- 
ify rather an unusual number who have 
done so. Without them, we could not 
have made our interesting and creditable 
semi-century of progress. We have 
adventured in more than one direction 
where we have shown boldness, initiative 
and willingness to override tradition. But 
altho we have a praiseworthy honor list 
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of partial Napoleons, or “near-Napo- 
leons,” I can find among these no one 
whom I am willing to admit to full fel- 
lowship. It would be an interesting task 
to construct this honor list and to enum- 
erate the Napoleonic qualities of its com- 
ponents, as well as the lacks or other dis- 
qualifying features of their characters. 
But while this might be a fascinating 
subject for discussion before a log fire in 
a quiet club on a winter afternoon, a 
public meeting is not the place for it. 
Moreover, my personal opinions should 
not be allowed to usurp the place of my 
main thesis, which is that we have neg- 
lected our strategy; that we need a great 
strategist, and that we are not even cul- 
tivating the only means by which we are 
likely to obtain him. 


The address brought much discussion. 
Miss Ahern saw need for more serious 
consideration of the paucity of the ele- 
ments of leadership as shown in the 
failure to draw more and better material 
to librarianship. Money for libraries 


without a knowledge of where it was 
needed most or a sense of fitness in 
spending it, would not make for better 


librarians. Many surveys and much 
committee investigation revealing weak- 
ness without also discovering and devel- 
oping means, men and methods that 
would work actual betterment would 
tend to dismay those in the field and 
deter others from entering it. Persons 
of large affairs would not be led to a 
right attitude or to helpful judgment of 
library service by a weak library fiber, 
however vociferous and widespread its 
speeches. What is actually needed and 
how can it be produced and brought into 
action are vastly more important points 
at present than academic degrees and 
standards. 

Mr Adam Strohm took exception to 
the idea that all is not right with the 
library world. He found a welcome from 
those whose work he and his committee 
examined. They were glad to show the 
committee their work, treated them as 
doing a desirable thing and one that was 
bound to tell in the long run. He was 
not concerned whether men of money 
were interested or not. Good work he 
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found in Detroit received the approba- 
tion it deserved. 

Dr Richardson thought that leader- 
ship was not a thing apart from scholar- 
ship—both were necessary in obtaining 
results of lasting value. He thought that 
those who were leaders must take with 
them the various elements in the body 
led and as librarianship was vitally 
interested in true education, both educa- 
tion and leadership should be and could 
be developed by. proper endeavor. 

Dr Paltsits of New York public library 
presented an argument for specialists in 
subjects in all libraries of moment, main- 
taining “The library as a promoter of 
scholarship.” He quoted from Dr 
Dewey who made a plea 20 years ago for 
a library faculty to meet the needs of in- 
vestigators in tax supported libraries, 
leaving the ephemeral material in the 
hands of less skilled persons. 

Dr Paltsits’ idea was indorsed by Dr 
Richardson, Dr Williamson, Dr Dewey 
and others. 

Dr Van Hoesen gave an interesting 
account of the process of deciphering 
papyri and illustrated his ideas by show- 
ing some old Greek and Egyptian manu- 
scripts which he and his colleagues had 
enjoyed deciphering and which sounded 
far more interesting in process and con- 
tent than most of his listeners had ex- 
pected. 

Saturday afternoon, till late supper 
time was devoted to the “Future of the 
Institute.” 

In the discussion as to the future of 
the Institute, Miss Ahern said that if 
there was no greater interest in the Insti- 
tute than had been displayed in the past 


‘ few years, there was left to be decided 


only “Disintegration or decapitation.” 
She favored the latter. She said further: 

The purpose expressed by the group 
of ex-presidents of the A. L. A. in found- 
ing the Institute was to afford an oppor- 
tunity to discover leadership at close 
range. It was never intended to be a 
large organization because of the need 
for open and personal discussion as to 
the spirit and development of leaders in 
the book sciences. 

The first organized efforts in library 
work were devoted to the mechanics of 
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book service. This plainly led to the 
foundation of library schools where the 
mechanics of the calling, for the most 
part, held first consideration—and do so 
still, perhaps, properly so. 

But there was a different vision in the 
minds of the idealists and men of affairs. 
Such men as Dewey, Crunden, Canfield, 
Richardson, Gould and Legler, to men- 
tion a few, saw the need to put behind 
the library craft, a body of philosophy, of 
doctrine, of fine achievement, especially 
in bibliography and the book arts that 
should entitle librarianship more fairly to 
a professional standing. That not all 
persons in the library field caught this 
vision is to be regretted because of their 
holding aloof from what others saw as 
an opportunity to develop leaders. 

The position of the opponents just 
referred to would not have been so la- 
mentable but that their attitude toward 
the Institute as a place for frank, free 
discussion and, therefore, calling for 
select membership and closed meetings, 
took the form of something akin to a 
sneer as expressed by “highbrows,” 
“aristocracy,” “admiration society,” tho 
nothing of the kind was in the minds of 
those who proposed the Institute or who 
gave earnest and sincere effort to its 
first years of work. 

But only a supreme enthusiasm could 
carry on under the leadership of the past 
few years and so extinction seemed the 
logical decision. 

Dr E. C. Richardson presented a clear 
analysis of what affiliation with the 
A. L. A. would mean (this paper will be 
printed later) and the decision was 
against the idea. 

Dr Dewey, with his old-time vision, 
stirred the minds of those present to a 
decided wish to “carry on.” Dr Bost- 
wick felt he wanted to try to bring back 
the belief in and effort of the Institute 
and each in turn gave an impulse to the 
idea. Plans for a dinner at Atlantic 
City, a weeding out of uninterested mate- 
rial, a reorganization by those who had 
vision of possible good results were dis- 
cussed and a new spirit of belief was ap- 
parent at the close. 


{This . > was hurriedly prepared that it ht 


appear in t 


e ply Lieraries. A better report will be 
made later by 


ecretary Van Hoesen.] 


The Opening of the Newark Museum’ 


The Newark museum, which was 
founded in 1909 and which has since 
been housed on the third and fourth 
floors of the main building of the Public 
library, Newark, N. J., has opened the 
doors of its new building. 

This new museum building, given to 
Newark by Louis Bamberger, leading 
merchant of the city, cost upward of 
$700,000. It is less than a ten minutes’ 
walk from the business and shopping cen- 
ter of Newark, and two short blocks from 
the Newark public library. The ground 
was acquired by the city of Newark for 
$200,000, and the city commission has 
appropriated $100,000 for the support of 
the museum in 1926. The people of the 
city have already raised nearly $200,000 
of an endowment fund of one million 
dollars for their museum. 

The opening of the museum’s new 
building brings to fulfillment a dream of 
John Cotton Dana, Newark’s librarian 
and creator of the Newark museum. Mr 
Dana has for years held the belief that 
museums should be conducted after the 
library manner, and that they should 
have the same atmosphere of hospitality 
and helpfulness that the library has. 
Much of the Newark museum’s dislike 
of conventional museum methods and its 
eagerness to discover new ways of mak- 
ing itself useful and hospitable and en- 
tertaining to the people of Newark is 
due to the fact that the museum was 
born and raised in a public library. 

Since the opening in March, the 
museum has been visited by an average 
of 1500 persons daily. The thing which 
has impressed these visitors most is the 
spirit of neighborliness and service, the 
friendly homelike air of the museum. 
Visitors, when they enter the museum, 
are not greeted by vistas of glass cases 
and endless exhibit halls. The galleries 
have been broken up into small rooms 
and alcoves, where careful selections 
from the various collections owned by 
the museum are set forth in such a way 
as to interest, instruct and please, and to 

The appearance of this material has been unavoid- 


ably delayed but it is given here in the hope of other 
libraries following Newark’s example.—Editor. 
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lead the visitor on to further inquiry and 
understanding. 

The Newark museum has got together, 
during its 16 years in the Newark public 
library, collections numbering over 150,- 
000 objects, and valued at $1,000,000. A 
selection of some .ten-thousand objects 
from these collections is displayed in the 
new museum. The museum exhibits are 
to be changed from time to time. On the 
first floor as one comes in, is displayed 
an exhibit of samples, objects from the 
various collections of the museum, art, 
ceramics, textiles, glassware, silver and 
brass, arms, weapons, science and eth- 
nology exhibits. The visitor looks across 
a central court to a niche in which stands 
the Venus of Milo in an arch against a 
blue background. In the central court, 
are more sample exhibits, Egyptian, 
Oriental, etc., a selection from the lend- 
ing collections of the museum, and a coin 
collection. To the right of the entrance 
is a room devoted to the works of living 
American artists, and following the 


exhibit galleries to the right, one comes 
to exhibits of Japan, China and Tibet, 
arranged in separate alcoves. These lead 


to a childen’s museum which has its own 
entrance from the garden in the rear of 
the building. This children’s museum is 
arranged to arouse and enliven the in- 
terest of childhood, particularly those 
interests which are educational. One of 
the features of the children’s museum is 
a series of collections on child hobbies, 
and hobbies of grown-ups too, such as 
stamp collecting, coin collecting, butter- 
fly collecting, etc. 

Next to the children’s museum on the 
first floor, is the lending department 
where models of objects of all kinds, 
small habitat groups, models of moun- 
tains, volcanoes, glaciers, costumes, folk 
life, charts illustrating industrial proc- 
esses, ship models, and what not are lent 
to schools, and to whoever can use them. 
The lending department sends out of the 
museum an average of 2,000 objects a 
month and the work is growing. This 
lending feature of the museum’s work is 
a direct result of the museum’s library 
upbringing, which suggested that exhib- 
its might be lent as a library lends books 
and pamphlets. 
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On the first floor is also the museum 
print shop, the library of books and 
periodicals on art, science, and industry, 
and the general offices of the museum. 
The second floor displays a leather exhib- 
it on a national scale, one of the exhib- 
its of the “arts of everyday life” which 
the Newark museum has been arranging 
for a number of years. This exhibit 
covers leather and leather products in- 
dustrially and historically, and contains, 
among other things, one of the most in- 
teresting shoe exhibits ever displayed in 
this country, loaned the museum by the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 

On the third floor is the science room, 
displaying collections of geology, such as 
minerals, stones, useful stones and 
precious and semi-precious stones, bi- 
ology and evolutionary exhibits, primi- 
tive man and his customs, weapons, 
utensils, etc. This science room houses 
one of the best small working collections 
of its kind in the country. 

The Newark museum, like its progeni- 
tor, the Newark public library, empha- 
sizes relevance to the needs and problems 
of contemporary life, and service to the 
people of its city. The museum is defi- 
nitely following a policy of encouraging 
the fine and applied arts in this country 
by purchasing the works of living 
American artists and designers. It ac- 
quired during the past year, 25 works by 
the leading American painters of today, 
and a collection of exhibits made by 
American designers and makers of 
ceramics, textiles, silver and other 
metals, glassware, etc. The museum 
stresses the importance of the arts of 
everyday life, in the making of furniture 
and household utensils, in house decora- 
tion, in personal ornament, in clothing, 
not only as a necessary foundation for a 
growth of the fine arts, but as ends in 
themselves. 

“The experience of the Newark mu- 
seum,” says John Cotton Dana, the 
director, “indicates that a few simple 
objects and pictures, united with the idea 
of service, make a good beginning for a 
museum. No expensive collections, no 
objects rare and costly and of aristo- 
cratic history are necessary. The museum 
should attract, entertain, arouse curiosity, 
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lead to questioning—and thus promote 
learning. To do these things a museum 
can very well use simple, common and 
inexpensive’ objects; just as daily life 
uses wayside flowers and trees; sheep, 
cattle, ploughs and hoes on the farm; 
pavements, motors, and shop windows in 
cities, and man and his doings every- 
where, to awaken young and old to in- 
terest and inquiry about the world out- 
side themselves. To use simple things to 
promote an intelligent and particular in- 
terest, a museum needs only to look 
around for what is near at hand, and 
then apply to these things the best skill it 
can acquire, infinite tact, and constant 
sympathy.” 





Library Extension 


Library extension follows the same 
lines and for the reason that extension 
in city limits, in industry, in conven- 
iences provided in farm life, in market- 
ing, in banking and in better homes do. 
The same principle applies to library 
service—the large unit is the best solu- 
tion of “the best reading for the great- 
est number at the least cost.” 

The majority of those all over the 
country without convenient library 
service are rural people. Long dis- 
tance state service will not solve the 
problem. Library service on as high 
a plane as the centralized school is 
demanded. This calls for the personal 
service of a librarian as well as greater 
book distribution. Progress of a large 
city library is due to its large scale 
operation, large and flexible book col- 
lection, centralization of cataloging 
and preparation of books, and, particu- 
larly, availability of skilled service. 
The 12 most popular non-fiction books 
of 1925 averaged in cost, $7.29. A 
small library cannot buy many at this 
price. The large unit library can buy 
all of them and make them available 
to all parts of the system sometime 
within a year. A well-educated, well- 


trained librarian is too expensive for 
many a village library. The able head 
of a large unit system can make his 
influence felt thru visits, staff meet- 
ings, courses of instruction, so that 


librarians grow with the size of their 
work. 

A sociologist, in the University of 
Wisconsin Research -Bulletin 66, De- 
cember, 1925, shows that a minimum 
budget of $4,000 is necessary for good 
library service. A community of less 
than 4,000 population must either tax 
itself at a higher rate so as to produce 
an income averaging $1 per capita, or 
be satisfied with a low grade of library 
service, or join with the neighboring 
county in a larger unit library. The 
latter is surely the wisest choice. 

The density of the population de- 

cides the kind of unit; but in most of 
the United States, the county is the 
best unit for library extension, for the 
state is too large and the town too 
small. The county is the nation-wide 
unit of local self-government. It is 
large enough for effective organization 
and adequate support, small enough 
for good personal service. It is the 
recognized unit for other social insti- 
tutions. 
_ It is 30 years since the first county 
libraries were established in Ohio and 
Maryland, and the plan has been 
thoroly tested. It is an active force in 
the life of the county, carrying its serv- 
ice to the most isolated spot. Village 
libraries that joined the larger systems 
with fear and trembling are happy 
over the larger resources made avail- 
able to them, and find that they can 
still use local interest and initiative. 
The movement has spread slowly. 
Yet, at least a beginning has been 
made in 32 states. With the growing 
interest in books among the country 
people and the new emphasis on their 
necessity in the rural school, the time 
is ripe for rapid development of the 
county library. 


Extract from address of Miss Julia Merrill 
of A. L. A. extension committee, before IIli- 
nois library association. 








The Library a Business Asset 
A most unusual appreciation of library 
service is shown by a page of advertising 
which appeared in the local papers of 
Sacramento, Calif. The top of the page, 
a good quarter page, is occupied by a 
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lithograph view o: a library, followed by 
an 18 point statement, “Sacramento’s 
Libraries are a vital force for good!” 


Then follows: 

Libraries are the schools of the people. 
In Sacramento, we are particularly fortu- 
nate in the matter of library advantages. 
Whether a person be seeking recreational 
reading, historical ot biographical material, 
or information on the most exacting scien- 
‘ific and technical matters, our public libra- 
ries can supply it. ; 

Here we have a city library system which 
in itself can meet most every need. From 
the main building and the branches situated 
in various neighborhoods, our city library 
loaned 358,604 books last year. The Refer- 
ence room alone had approximately 46,500 
= and requests for information in 

Also, we have in Sacramento the Califor- 
nia State library—head of the library sys- 
tem of California—the most far-reaching, 
efficient and business like in existence. The 
State library has 260,000 volumes; 18,000 
embossed volumes for blind readers; a law 
department unsurpassed in the West, and 
numerous other outstanding features. 

Here, too, we have the head offices of the 
Sacramento County library, which serves 
46 community branches and 64 county 
schools in a most efficient manner. | 

Sacramento’s libraries are a vital factor 
in our community life. They are doing con- 
structive work—work which is reflected in 
the steadily growing appreciation of learn- 
ing and culture. They are helping to make 
Sacramento an ideal city in which to live. 


The advertisement closes with a signa- 
ture, The Peoples Bank, 8th & Jay 
Streets, Sacramento, accompanied by a 
cut of a very substantial bank building. 
That looks as if the Sacramento libraries 
could not be classed with the apprecia- 
tion of the prophet mentioned in scrip- 
ture. Good library work has been done 
thruout California for many years but 
this is a new phase of appreciation which 
might be suggestive for other communi- 
ties in bringing notice of library service 
to its supporters. 





Vol. 4 of The Manhattan Library is 
devoted to “news and progress,” with 
an exposition on the power, purpose 
and place of newspapers. The fore- 
word states that the volume quite in- 
tentionally has been restricted to 
certain outstanding phases of eco- 
nomic relations and influences of the 
newspaper. The Manhattan Library is 
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published by the Manhattan Bank 
Company of New York City. Other 
volumes in the series are: The great- 
est family in the world, The American 
ways, Up from the soil. 

A new and enlarged edition of the 
Selected Reading List for Librarians has 
been issued by the Indianapolis public 
library. It is recommended for students 
preparing for the library training class, 
of that library and for members of the 
staff who have had less than two years 
of accredited library experience. 





Suggestions for a Library Display 


One of the exhibits at the meeting 
of the California library association, 
June 3-5, Long Beach, was a display 
prepared under the direction of W. H. 
Kerr, chairman. The display, which 
was in a booth consisting of three 
parts, was divided as follows: 

How libraries serve: What libraries do 
An exhibit for the library public 

I. Historical: 

1 Libraries then and now; 50 
years. 

2 What books do: for great 
men, for you and me 

{I. Service: 

3 For children. 
4 For schools 
5 For rural life 
6 For business and industry 
7 For the home. 
III. Processes: 
8 Book selection. 
9 Spending the library dollar 





The American Merchant Marine li- 
brary association, which maintains a 
library service for the use of crews and 
officers of the American Merchant 
Marine, U. S. coast guard and a few 
lighthouses, is growing in power. The 
work for 1925 is as follows: Libraries 
supplied to ships, 1,568; to coast 
guard stations, 32, and to lighthouses, 
33; libraries lent to ships and stations, 
4684; circulation, 224,808v.; books 
owned, 241,252; money expended dur- 
ing year, $53,860. Of the ships receiv- 
ing books—400 are Great Lakes vessels. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

The long looked ‘for “Historical 
sketch of the Ontario library associa- 
tion” has appeared... It was prepared 
by Dr E. A. Hardy, secretary of the 
association from its beginning, and re- 
views the presentations at the meet- 
ings of the Ontario library association 
from 1900-1925. 

The Circular of Information, 1926- 
1927, Pratt Institute school of library 
science, has been issued. It gives full 


_ information concerning the school, re- 


quirements for entrance, etc. Pros- 
pective librarians may be specially 
interested in the specimen entrance 
examination questions. 

fn celebration of the seven-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of St. 
Francis of Assisi, the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh has issued a ten-page 
bibliography on material relating to 
one of the most beloved characters in 
history. The first group is biographic. 
The second tells of the Italy of St. 
Francis and the last of St. Francis in 
art. 

School Life, May 1926, contains a new 
list of books on education, reviewed by 
John D. Wolcott, librarian, Bureau of 
education. The list contains the fol- 
lowing: Research for teachers, Buck- 
ingham; The senior high-school cur- 
riculum, Counts; Vocational guidance 
and counseling, Edgerton; Statistics in 
psychology and education, Garrett; 


The American public school, Horn; 


The theory of education, Howerth ; The 
teaching of history, Klapper; Trends 
in American secondary education, 
Koos; Classroom tests, Russell. 


The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association has adopted as a slogan 
around which to build its issues for 
1926-27, The Profession at work on 
its problems. A _ series of character 
developments with suitable illustrative 
material is to be presented by those 
eminent in the teaching profession and 
equipped to discuss its various phases. 
Already a very satisfactory collection 
of admirable papers is on hand and 
the editor, Mr Joy E. Morgan, is quite 
elated over the opportunities before the 
Journal for the next year. 


A second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of the Index to fairy tales, 
myths and legends by Mary H. East- 
man has been issued by the F. W. 
Faxon Company of Boston. This is 
number 28 in the Useful Reference 
Series and may well challenge in its use- 
fulness for library service any of its 
companion volumes. 

Before attempting to use it, it would 
be well to read the preface as much 
explanation of why certain things are 
included and why others are omitted 
and why various marks, letters, and 
numbers are used or not used is given. 
Having gotten that much out of the 
way, the Index proceeds for 562 pages 
covering as it would seem every pos- 
sible inquiry that may arise in regard 
to its contents. Some 30 pages are de- 
voted to a list of the books analysed, 
followed by lists for story tellers, ac- 
cording to geographic and racial topics. 
A list of publishers and prices of books 
included in the Index closes the vol- 
ume. 

Folk tales retold is a volume of 
stories for children, prepared by Mar- 
garet Gordon Arnold, formerly di- 
rector of Kindergarten, School of 
education, University of Chicago, and 
illustrated by Frances M. Beem, art 
department, Senn high school, Chi- 
cago. It is well that the volume bears 
the title of Arnold and Beem, for the 
illustrations are most fascinating. The 
stories are really illustrated. One sees 
in the line and drawing and coloring 
of these pictures a very complete sup- 
plement of the words which are them- 
selves artistic. 

This little volume is a real find for 
the children’s room, for the folk tales 
lose nothing in the retelling. The 
choice of words is admirable. They 
tell the story plainly. 

The stories are from many lands, 
most of them new so far as English- 
reading children know. Germany, 


France, Russia, China, Holland, all 
contribute to the dozen stories. They 
are done into a serviceable but attrac- 
tive volume by the Bruce Publishing 
Company of Milwaukee. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The Graduate association held its 
meeting, June 4, when the present 
graduating class was admitted into the 
membership of the association. <A 
dramatic reading, Susan  Glaspell’s 
Tickless time, was given by members 
of the class of 1926. 

Dr W. N. C. Carlton, on June 5, de- 
livered the commencement address. 
His subject, Feeding the flame was 
highly inspirational. 

This year, six of the students who 
were qualified, participated in a second 
commencement, when they received 
the Emory University certificate of 
graduation. They took their places in 
the academic procession and in the ex- 
ercises which were held June 8. 

The school this summer is codperat- 
ing with the six weeks’ library course 
given at the Louisiana state university. 
Mrs Davis is conducting the course, 
assisted by Katherine P. Carnes, ’14, 
librarian at Wesleyan college, Macon. 
The school’s collection is also being 
used as needed. 

Appointments for this year’s class is 
as follows: 


Georgie B. Baker, Extension department, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Mary Cooney, and Della F. Dyer, Public 
library, Birmingham, Ala. 

Maude B. Davis, Florida State college, 
Gainesville. 

Isabel J. Erlich, and Betty M. Hamilton, 
Carnegie library at Atlanta. 

Marion Grant, North Carolina college for 
women, Greensboro. 

Olivia Kent, Public library, Detroit, Mich. 

Ozelle Rush, Winthrop College library, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Floy Sadler, Public library, Tampa, Fla. 

Jean Webb, Public library, Norfolk, Va. 

WiniFreD L. Davis 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

The Commencement on June 17 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Carnegie library school. In 
1901 the class numbered 13, this year 
a class of 46 was graduated. 

Special anniversary exercises were 
held. On Wednesday evening, June 
16, a reception was given at the Col- 
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lege club, at which Miss Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott, the first principal of the 
school, was guest of honor and stu- 
dents and alumnae had the great pleasure 
of greeting her. 

Director John H. Leete presided at 
the graduating exercises on Thursday, 
June 17. Dr George H. Locke of To- 
ronto made the commencement ad- 
dress. Mr Samuel Harden Church, 
president of the Institute, spoke on 
the Carnegie library school, its past 
and its future. Messages received 
from Mr E. H. Anderson and Mr Har- 
rison Craver, former directors, and 
Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, former prin- 
cipal, were read. A gift of $75 was 
presented as a contribution to the 
Student Loan fund by the class of 
1926. An anonymous contribution of 
$25 to the Nina C. Brotherton scholar- 
ship fund was announced. The Car- 
negie Library School Alumnae asso- 
ciation in commemoration of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary, announced a gift 
of money to be used either as a grad- 
uate fellowship or an under-graduate 
scholarship as shall be decided at the 
next meeting of the Alumnae associa- 
tion. Fifteen hundred dollars has al- 
ready been pledged by alumnae. Diplo- 
mas were granted to 28 graduating 
from the course in Library work with 
children, nine from the course in 
Work with schools, and nine from the 
General course. The Alumnae lunch- 
eon was held at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury club. 

Nina C, BroTHERTON 
Los Angeles public library 

Class work ended May 29, the stu- 
dents being assigned to practice for 
the month of June. 

The school visited the Los Angeles 
County free library where Miss Vogle- 
son gave a comprehensive lecture on 
the county system. 

The class of 1926 had its closing ex- 
ercises in the lecture room of the beau- 
tiful new library building. An inspir- 
ing address was given by Ethel Rich- 
ardson, assistant state superintendent 
of education} who chose The Library 
and adult education as her topic. This 
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was followed by the Alumni luncheon 
in honor of the graduating class, at 
which 124 were present. In the eve- 
ning, the faculty were guests at the 
class banquet, for which a sparkling 
program of toasts, prophecies and 
unique stencils had been prepared. 

The Alumni association has elected 
the following officers to serve in 1926- 
27: Mary Alice Boyd, ’21, president; 
Lucy Swinnerton, 710, vice-president ; 
Alice C. Mooney, ’23, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Marion Horton 


New York public library 

The recent announcement of the 
transfer of the Library school to Colum- 
bia university, in amalgamation with 
the New York State library school, is 
in line with recommendations made 
from time to time by the faculty for 
the securing of a university connection, 
in order that the school might meet 
more fully the needs of the profession 
and the standards set by the Board of 
education for librarianship. The move 
should mean that instead of two rela- 
tively small schools, there is eventually 
to be one large one, situated to provide 
varied instruction which new conditions 
in the library world demand and which 
is quite out of the question for an iso- 
lated institution. Obviously the new 
affiliation will afford an academic and 
professional standing which only a uni- 
versity can supply, and by making pos- 
sible the granting of degrees will aid 
recruiting and the standing of gradu- 
ates. 

The routine of registration is being 
transferred to Columbia university as 
rapidly as possible. Inquiries from 
now on should be directed to the secre- 
tary of the university. 

The closing events at the library 
school consisted of the usual alumni 
meeting and dinner, and of the com- 
mencement exercises, which were held 
Friday, June 11. General William Bar- 
clay Parsons, a member of the Board 
of trustees of the New York public li- 
brary and chairman of the Board of 
trustees of Columbia university, pre- 
sided. An _ address entitled Good 





printing and its interest for librarians 
was delivered by John Clyde Oswald, 
managing director of the New York 
Employing Printers association. 

Appointments of members of classes 
receiving credentials, July 1926, (in- 
cluding persons returning to former 
positions) are: 

Gretta Smith, Public library, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Charlotte D. Bender, librarian, West high 
school, Columbus, Ohio. 

Beatrice Bergen, librarian, St. Stephen’s 
college, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Elizabeth R. Bevier, Harcourt, Brace and 


Company. 

Irma Brink, University of Michigan 
library. 

Elizabeth Culbert, Public library, Atlantic 
City, N. J 


Rhoda Henry, Miami University library. 

Dorothy G. Hubbell, Washington Square 
library, N. Y. U. 

Ruth A. Hubbell, District of Columbia 
public library. 

M.gnus K. Kristoffersen, Helligaandshu- 
set branch, Copenhagen public library. 

Allie Ann Pierce, Olivia Raney library, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Julia P. Riser, Public library, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Louisa A. Ward, high-school librarian, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Margaret J. Ward, Columbia university 
school of library service. 

Iva Winterfield, Technical high-school 
library, Omaha, Nebraska. - 

The following have accepted positions in 
the New York public library: Ruth Baker, 
Nellie Mae Carey, Inger M. Christensen, 
Mary P. Conrad, Ruth Crawford, Gladys J. 
Hamley, Gertrude C. Hartman, Reginald R. 
Hawkins, Mildred M. Kruse, Helga Lende, 
Elizabeth F. Le Valley, Mrs Helen H. 
Owen, Eliza B. Perry, Helen E. Pierson, 
Marjorie G. Trumpour, Edith W. Van 
Sickle, Phoebe K. Wilcox. 

ERNEsT J. REECE 


New York state library 

The New York State library school 
completed its thirty-ninth year as such 
at the commencement exercises held 
on June 11. 

The degree of bachelor of library 
science was conferred upon the follow- 
ing seven members of the class of 1926 
and three members of earlier classes: 
James Brewster, Gladys T. Jones, 
Helen H. Martin, Annie R. O’Brien, 
Ruth S. Reynolds, Mary L. Samson, 
Florence R. Van Hoesen, Elizabeth P. 
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Seymour, ’20; Wharton Miller, 17, and 
Carl Vitz, ’07. 

In his address, Dr Wyer recounted 
the outstanding facts in the history of 
the school and pointed to some of its 
accomplishments and to the records of 
its graduates. He announced a gift 
from the class of 1927 of $50, to be 
used by the alumni association of the 
school for a class memorial, and read 
a cablegram of greeting and good 
wishes from Florence Woodworth and 
her sister, who are in England. 

Appointments of members of classes 
of 1926 and 1927 have been made. 


Class of 1926: 


Helen H. Martin, senior assistant, Public 
library, Detroit, Mich. 

Annie R. C’Brien, assistant reference 
librarian, Ohio-Wesleyan university, 
T elaware. 

Ruth S. Reynolds, assistant librarian, 
*“Vhitman college, Walla Walla, Wash. 
Edward F. Rowse, librarian, New York 
State historical society, Ticonderoga. 
Florence R. Van Hoesen, librarian, City 

Normal School library, Rochester. 

Grace M. Malcolm, Fannie Tepper and 
Mrs Alice R. Willits will remain at the 
New York siate library. 

Epna M. SANDERSON 


Pratt Institute 


The school enjoyed visits from two 
library schools in May, New York pub- 
lic library and the Carnegie school of 
Pittsburgh. 

The field work during the last half 
of the term included visits to Morris- 
town, N. J., where Miss Tappert, li- 
brarian, entertained the class at lunch- 
eon, and where, in addition to the 
Morristown library, visits were’ made 
to the high-school library and that of 
Morris County, to the Grolier club, 
Baker and Taylor, the Wilson Com- 
pany, Columbia university, the Lincoln 
school, and the Newark public library 
and museum. 

The class made its annual pilgrim- 
age to the Country Life Press, Garden 
City, as the culmination of its studies 
on printing. The experience was in 
every respect in keeping with the best 
traditions of this day’s outing. 

The entrance examination was held 
on June 4. The changed status of the 


New York Public Library school has 
greatly increased the pressure for ad- 
mission to this school, and the competi- 
tion was therefore so great that we 
have been forced to refuse admission to 
many who passed excellent examina- 
tions. 

The appointments of the class of 1926 
have been made. 

The vice-director took part in two 
library institutes on Long Island in 
May, speaking on the history and 
activities of the A. L. A. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 


University of Washington 

The Library School alumni associa- 
tion held its annual banquet and recep- 
tion to the graduating class on June 4. 
Mr Henry gave a resumé of the library 
school and compared it with the other 
professional schools of the university. 

Officers for the year 192627 are: 

President, Doris F. Hopkins, '20; vice 
president, Ethel M. Christoffers, ’23; secre- 
tary, Dorothy Baker, ’23; treasurer, Marion 
E. Geist, ’26; publicity manager, Elva L. 
Batcheller, ’22. 

Members of the library school class 
of 1926 have received appointments 
as follows: 


Bertha Goodman, St. John’s branch, Port- 
land, Oregon 

Edna M. Jarboe, Washington State col- 
lege, Pullman. 

Jean M. Miller, University of Alberta 
library, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Anne Smith, Public library, Boise, Idaho. 

Elise G. Taylor, Public library, Victoria, 
B. C. 

Ellen L. Walsh, Public library, Everett. 

Ruth H. Weeding, School library, Nash- 
wauk, Minnesota. 

Zoa E. Connolly, Florence McMeekin, 
Mrs Ida P. Mutch, E. Dagny Sporseen, 
Evangeline B. Turnbull—University of 
Washington library. 

Hazel Fairservice, Marion E. Geist, Ruth 
Hill, Mrs Marj-_rie Lewis, Dorothy Pierce, 
Kathryn Stith—Seattle public library. 

Laura A. Foltz, Margaret Stapleton, Ma- 
bel White—Tacoma public library. 

Roxie Hall, Gladys Plemon, Mildred 
Shreck—Ventura County library, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mabel M. ay R. J. Lanning—Uni- 
versity of British Columbia library, Van- 
couver. 

Marie Malmgren, Rose Robinson—Ore- 
gon Agricultural college. 


WitiiaM E. HENry 
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University of Michigan Courses in 
Library Science 


The faculty of the new department 
of library science in the University of 
Michigan, which begins its work of in- 
struction in September, 1926, will be 
comprised of the following persons: 

Professor Wm. W. Bishop, librarian of 
the University of Michigan, director of the 
department. Mr Bishop will have general 
supervision of the work for the department 
and will offer a course giving a general 
introduction to librarianship. 

Professor Sydney B. Mitchell, now as- 
sociate librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia and director of its library school. 
Mr Mitchell will give instruction in Book 
Selection and Ordering, and in Library Ad- 
ministration, with special emphasis on the 
administration of college and university 
libraries. He will also conduct a seminar 
for graduate students. 

Professor Margaret Mann, who comes 
from two years’ service in the Ecole de 
Bibliothécaires, in Paris. Miss Mann’s work 
in the United Engineering Societies library 
in New York, at the Carnegie library in 
Pittsburgh, and at the University of Illinois 
library school is too well known to require 
description. She will have charge of the 
undergraduate and graduate work in catalog- 
ing and classification, and in addition will 
probably offer to graduate students a course 
in the cataloging of public documents. 

Miss Mary Eunice Wead, now assistant 
custodian of the William L. Clements li- 
brary of American history at the university 
of Michigan, and formerly curator of rare 
books in the University of Michigan library. 
Miss Wead is now in London, working at 
the Public Records office and the British 
Museum. Miss Wead will have charge of 
the instruction in reference work, and will 
assist in other courses. 

_In addition, there will be other courses 
given by members of the present staff of 
the University library, and of other depart- 
ments. 

Entrance to the courses in library 
science in the college will be open to 
students who have completed three 
years of university work, either at 
Michigan or elsewhere, provided that 
they have made a record in their pre- 
vious study of more than average abil- 
ity. In effect, they must show that 
they have what is sometimes called an 
“honor standing.” In addition, they 
must have a reading knowledge of 
French and German, or approved 
equivalents. 

The work in the graduate school will 
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make the same linguistic requirements, 
and will require at least 24 hours, of 
academic credits in library science 
(with a high grade of performance) 
taken either at the University of 
Michigan or at an approved library 
school. It can be definitely stated that 
properly qualified students whose 
work is successful will be able to se- 
cure the degree of Master of Arts in 
library science at the end of one year of 
graduate work. 

Any correspondence regarding this 
work should be addressed to Wm. W. 
Bishop, librarian, General library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





In the Pomona College Quarterl: 
Magazine, Claremont, Cal., Willis HL 
Kerr, librarian of Pomona college, has 
an interesting article, The story of the 
first transcontinental hike. It is de- 
scriptive of a book recently acquired 
by his library, a gift of a friend of the 
college, at a cost of nearly $2000.‘ It 
was published in 1555 at Valladolid, 
Spain. It is the second edition of 
which there are but few copies known. 
Pomona College library is the proud 
possessor of one of these. It is bound 
by the famous Frenchman, Riviere, 
and is in perfect condition. 

It is the story of an expedition 
which left Spain in 1527 for Florida 
but was wrecked off its coast. The 
author, Cabeca de Vaca, and a number 
of his companions became slaves of 
the Indians, but after six years, Vaca 
with two companions escaped and 
after a series of adventures reached 
the Gulf of California. They turned 
south shortly to the comforts of 
Spanish civilization, arriving in Mex- 


ico City, July 24, 1536. 





Sean O’Casey has just been awarded the 
Hawthornden prize for his play Juno and 
the Paycock. This British prize of £100 
is given to the best work of imaginative lit- 
erature produced during the year by a 
writer under In presenting the prize 
Lord Oxford and Asquith said “Juno and 
the Paycock is the most moving and most 
impressive drama we have seen for 10, it 
may be 20 years.” 
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A blessed companion is a book—a book that, fitly chosen, is a 
life long friend.—D. Jerrold. 




















Junior High School Reading’ 
Ethel G. Kratz, librarian, Public library 
Champaign, IIl. 

Children receive their education thru 
several different sources, one of which, 
and probably the one of most import- 
ance, is reading. The reading habit is 
formed very early in the child’s life, 
and whether this is a good habit or a 
bad one, depends largely upon the kind 
of literature that is given to him at this 
time. In order to develop a taste for 
good literature and give the child an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
same, the best must be placed within 
his reach and he must be taught sys- 
tematically. A great deal of this may 
be accomplished in the home without 
the child realizing that he is being 
taught. He is naturally curious and 
will wish to read the books which he 
hears discussed in the home circle. A 
child whose parents read a great deal 
will in all probability form the read- 
ing habit more easily than one who is 
denied this advantage. Of course, 
there are exceptions to all rules, and 
occasionally a child comes under the 
influence of someone who is able to 
help and direct his reading along defi- 
nite lines. 

A few years ago, when children’s 
books were few in number and those 
that were available were stilted and 
patronizing in manner and always con- 
tained such a gloomy philosophy of 
life that the reading matter was de- 
cidedly uninteresting, it was no wonder 
that children did not read as easily as 
in the present time when there are so 
many beautiful and instructive books 
written especially for children. There 
seems to be very little excuse that chil- 
dren under ordinary circumstances are 
not able to read and enjoy good books 
by the time they are 10 or 12 years of 
age. A child’s reading habits should 


1Read at meeting of Illinois Library Association, 
May 13, 1926. 


be pretty well formed by the time he is 
10. At about this time, the child be- 
gins to take interest in children of 
other lands. Lucy Fitch Perkins has 
done a great deal in making these chil- 
dren live for the children of our own 
country. Biography also in a simple 
narrative form begins to be popular at 
the age of 10 or thereabouts. History 
is only read in story form. 

Twelve is the age of hero-worship. 
It is the business, and may I say 
pleasure, of the librarian to supply 
heroes that will be an inspiration 
rather than a detriment to developing 
high ideals. Boys read a great many 
athletic stories at this age. On the 
whole, these are more or less harmless, 
for it is very seldom that crooked play 
in school athletics is tolerated by the 
boys in the book. Adventure still holds 
a prominent place in boys’ reading, 
with an occasional book of science, me- 


- chanics, interspersed. Girls, however, 


develop more rapidly in their taste for 
adult reading. At twelve, the girl reads 
many school stories, but her attention 
is turning more and more to adult 
love stories. The boy, for the next 
year, continues to be interested in 
things mechanical and scientific, espe- 
cially radio, and in addition, has devel- 
oped a taste for wild western and de- 
tective stories. Girls, who are less 
scientifically inclined than boys, at 13 
continue in their search for the senti- 
mental. It is partly to satisfy this de- 
sire that they turn so easily to poetry. 

It is quite noticeable how much more 
non-fiction boys read than girls. But 
we cannot blame this altogether on the 
girls, for there are very few non-fiction 
books written with girls in mind. For 
instance, if a girl wishes to read a 
biography of a woman, after finishing 
L. M. Alcott by Moses, Florence 
Nightingale, by L. E. Richards, there 
are only a few others. 

It has been said that the period of 
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maximum reading is between the ages 
of 12 and 14; that the child reads more 
books in one year at that time than 
at any other time in his life. Before 
the age of 12, he is pretty much con- 
cerned with the mechanical process of 
reading, while after entering high 
school, his studies take up so much of 
his time that he has only time for re- 
quired books. After finishing high 
school he either continues his educa- 
tion, with less and less time to read, 
or goes to work and quits for other rea- 
sons. 

Certain elements are desirable in 
books for boys and girls between the 
ages of 12 and 14. There must be 
plenty of action, a real human interest 
and definite appeal to the imagination. 
Children like to have the time and 


place definitely and clearly told, so that. 


they will not have to waste any time in 
figuring this out for themselves. This 
gives them a clear idea of the period 
covered, in the beginning of the book. 
The element of humor is always neces- 
sary, moralizing, unless carefully con- 
cealed, is looked upon with scorn. A 
book, to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is intended, should add some- 
thing definite to the child’s knowledge, 
cultivate an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful, should inspire worthy ideals and 
stimulate a desire for further reading. 

Undesirable books fall in two 
classes: Those that are merely worth- 
less, that is the ones that give no in- 
formation, do nothing to further appre- 
ciation and are on the whole of no 
definite value, and those that are really 
vicious. Fortunately these are few in 
number. 

I have tried to select books on the 
following list that will conform to the 
above qualities. I have also avoided 
placing any of the old children’s 
classics on the list, and have taken only 
a few from the last 6 or 7 years’ output. 

* * * * * 
Books for junior high school 


Bennett, E. H. Judy of York Hill. 
Houghton. $1.75 
Is the scene of a school story—the better type 
school story. 


Bill, A. H. Clutch of the Corsican. 


Little. $2 
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The story of an American woman and her son 
held in prison. The time is Napoleon’s. Gives a 
very good idea of the treatment of hostages in 


France. 
Borup, George. Tenderfoot with Peary. 
Stokes. $2 


Author was an re who went on trip 
to the North Pole. Book has been criticised on 
account of the amount of slang, but it has a 
definite historical value. 


Buchan, John. Last secrets. Houghton. $2.50 

By “Last Secrets” the author says he means 

until recently unexplored places of the earth, such 

as the North Pole, etc. Gives accounts of the men 

who | to discover these places. A story with a 
ea 


great 1 of information. 
Church, A. J. Lucius, the adventures of a 
. Roman boy. Dodd. $2 
Collins, A. F. Amateur chemist. 
Appleton. $1.50 


Such subjects as The air we breathe, the foods 
we eat, etc. The titles of the chapters are interest- 
ing enough to attract attention. 


Colum, Padraic. The voyagers. | 
Macmillan. $2.25 

Mr. Colum’s material is always interesting and 
the mechanical make-up always so good that it is 
uite a pleasure to handle them. This is a collec- 
tion of sqooiery tales. He takes up such charac- 
ters as Columbus, Ponce de Leon, etc. 


Cooper, C. R. Lions ’n tigers ’n everything. 

Little. $2 

This is another circus book. These stories on 

circus life will not be disappointing. They are not 

exaggerated but told by men who know circus 
ife. 


Darrow, F. L. Masters of science and in- 
vention. Harcourt. $2.25 
Short sketches of many eminent men. Inventors 

of the submarine, airplanes, etc. They are very 
interestingly written and have picked out one of 
the most important things in the lives of the men. 


De La Mare, W. Come hither. Knopf. $6 
A very beautiful anthology of verse. It is expen- 

sive but well worth getting. 
$2 


Hall, Jennie. Buried cities. Macmillan. 
Miss Hall is a teacher in the Parker school in 
Chicago and these stories are just as she has told 
them to the pupils in the school. There are a 
great many illustrations, particularly interesting. 
A good guide for one visiting museums. 


Hawes, C. B. The dark Frigate. Little. $2 

Received the Newberry medal. Story of a sailor 

who, after many adventures, came back to England. 
Not quite so exciting a story as the Mutineers. 


Kipling, Rudyard. Land and sea tales for 
boys and girls. Doubleday. $1.75 


A collection of tales which appeal to children. 


La Varre, W. J. Up the Mazaruni for dia- 
monds, arshall Jones 
_ The author was at the time he made this expedi- 
tion, 1917, a little more than 20 himself. He went 
in search of diamonds. He has told in an inter- 
esting way a lot of interesting things about the 
people and the country. 


London, Jack. Dutch courage. _ 
Macmillan. 
A collectio of 10 London stories. 


Marshall, Archibald. Audacious Ann. Dodd 


Masefield, John. Jim Davis. Several editions 

This might be compared to “‘Kidnaped.” A cave 

with a hidden entrance and plenty of action 
throughout the book. 


$1.75 
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Margan, A. P. Boys’ home book of science 
and instruction. Lothrop. $2.50 


Pulsford, H. A. Old Brigg’s cargo. 
Little. 
Mr. Slocum goes on an enforced voyage. is 
adventures are most thrilling and shipwrecks make 
one think of Stevenson. 


Putnam, D. B. David goes voyaging. 
Putnam. $1.75 
Particularly good. David Putnam is a little boy 
who has had the good fortune to go on an expedi- 
tion and he writes of the things that would appeal 
to a boy of 12 years of age. 


Sublette, C. M. The Scarlet Cockerel. 
Atlantic. $2 
Book won a_ prize of $2,000. A story of the 
days of the French Huguenots’ colonization of 
South Carolina. Book is filled with adventures 
with friendly Indians and unfriendly Spaniards. 


Verrill, A. H. Pets for pleasure and profit. 
Scribner. $2 


Particularly good material on canary birds. 





Vacation and Suppressed Desires 


Publishers and _ booksellers have 
coined or adopted the phrases “sum- 
mer reading” and “hammock reading.” 
For such reading their advertisements 
suggest the light, frothy, fluffy fiction 
that is easily read, more easily forgot- 
ten, and (we wish it might be said) 
most easily completely ignored. For 
the summer—at least, such is the im- 
plication—books of a more enduring 
character, of a more enlightening and 
rewarding content, may properly be 
passed by. This is, of course, fallacious 
reasoning. Brains, continue to function 
in the summer; honest emotions can 
even then be stirred. A book worth 
reading in January is no less worthy in 
July. 

The college student who has passed 
thru. a year of varied contacts— 
teachers, required reading (not all 
dull!), lecturers, magazines, friends 
who have read—without having come 
across and noted away in a corner of 
her mind a score or more of books that 
she would like (when time permits) to 
read—such a student should be a 
rarity. On such a student, the manifold 
opportunities that college provides of 
intellectual profit seem to have been 
utterly wasted. Such a student may 
have made respectable grades, seen 
movies, kept dates, eaten plentifully, 
slept soundly; but she has not fully 
lived the student life, she has not 


availed herself of the unique privilege 
of college. She has failed to feel 4 
spur of curiosity about things that 
matter; she has given evidence of 
being, in the classic phrase of Frank 
Farley, “dead from the teeth up.” 

The days from September to June 
are, lamentably, so full of a number of 
things that reading on one’s own initi- 
ative and for pleasure becomes during 
the college year almost a lost art. In 
the months from June to September, 
however, the days and nights are not 
crowded with tasks that demand im- 
mediate attention and performance. Life 
is more leisurely. Reading reveals it- 
self as the ideal summer occupation. 

The college library is open thru- 
out the summer, but there are many 
thousands of the volumes on its shelves 
that are not in constant use. Books not 
in demand for summer session courses 
or in use by summer session students 
will be available for college students as 
shown by the following directions. 


This will give to all who wish it a 
summer not wholly fruitless of either 
mental profit or lasting pleasure. Here 
is the opportunity to get acquainted 
with that volume of essays, that collec- 
tion of poems, that novel, that fascinat- 
ing travel book, that worthwhile bi- 
ography, which, months ago, you 
wanted to read; which, for any one of 
a dozen good reasons, has had to re- 
main, these many months, a suppressed 
desire—Bulletin, N. C. College for 
Women. 





Influencing Children to Read* 
One of the most unusual methods of 
getting children to read good books 
other than fiction was the travel tours 
which were provided by an ingenious 
librarian.* Advertisement of the tours 
began with 


From the top of the bluff where the 
wind blows free 
Clear out to the edge of the world I see, 
And I look and look till my eyes grow dim, 
But I can’t see what lies over the rim! 
1 Extracts from a poe by Anne M. Boyd read at 
the Illinois Library Association, May 13, 1926. 


*Miss Greene, Public library, Alhambra, Cal. 
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I see the steamers goin toward town, 
I watch the schooners sail slowly down, 
Down out of sight and far away— 

Oh I shall sail over the rim someday! 


Over the rim and far beyond, 

To Hong Kong and Bagdad and Trebizond, 

And Ceylon’s isle where the breezes blow, 

And the Happy Harbor where good 

ships go. 

And it may be bad or it may be fair, 

And I may come back or I may stay there, 

But one thing is sure, be it gay or grim, 

Some day—some day—I must cross that 

rim! 

This challenging call to the great 
beyond was typed on the cover of a 
small pamphlet, which was further 
embellished with a picture of a great 
sea-going steamer. Inside the pamph- 
let were graded lists of travel books 
and the whole was attached to the 
bulletin board in the children’s room 
and published the fact to whom it 
would concern : 

Home Travel Club 
Now upon its way 
or 
Library Stay-at-Home Club 
Now in session 

The Travel Bureau also advertised 

first, second, and third class travel 
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were all available, and there were 
special subjects to entice wandering 
fancies: 

Hunting with neither camera nor gun 

Heroes of olden times 

Explorers and adventurers 

Visits to interesting people 

Children in many lands 

One thousand years of boyhood, etc. 

Sample tickets are given below. First 
and second class tickets were usually 
given to the older children, while the 
third class were for the younger ones. 

The tickets themselves were'rather 
long and narrow pieces of different 
colored heavy paper, such as to fit 
easily into a card filing case. On one 
side was typed the data concerning the 
“tour,” and on the reverse the informa- 
tion about the “traveler,” name, address, 
school and grade, and books. read. 

As the books were read, their 
authors and titles were entered on the 
reverse side of the ticket, and on the 
right side, the ticket was “punched” 
opposite the name of the country of 
which the book treated. 

The “side trips” were to be a sort of 
glorified story hour with slides, the 
whole conducted by a librarian after 





Library Reader’s travel ticket 





Great Britain & Ireland 
Ist class ticket 
3 books for each country 
England 


Scotland 
Ireland 
Wales 


Side trip to country of the 
lake poets, personally con- 
ducted. 





European tour 
2d class ticket 
2 books for each country 


Choice of 3 other trips 


Side trip to Swtizerland 
personally conducted to 
whoever has read “Heidi” 


Tour of the world 
3rd class ticket 
1 book to each country 


Choice of 2 other trips 


Side trip to Indian fairy- 
land and animal country 








“tickets,” samples of which were 
posted upon the bulletin board. One 
could procure tickets for tours in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, or for a trip completely 
around the world. Or if it seemed 
more alluring to plan one’s own itin- 
erary, one could confer with the “ticket 
agent” and arraiuige an absolutely 
unique journey. Fact, fiction, history, 
and legend about a country or. place 


the travelers should have completed 
their wanderings. 

At the library where the travel 
bureau was initiated, the venture was 
very successful, over 400 children 
being on the high seas and in the far 
lands at one time. Besides being a 
novel way to increase children’s in- 
terest in books, it draws that interest 
away from the too-popular fiction to 
the less known travel literature. 














News from the Field 
East 

J. Doris Dart, Pratt ’25, cataloger in 
the firm of Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, New York, has joined the 
staff of the Yale University library. 

The annual report of the Plumb 
Memorial library, Shelton, Connecti- 
cut, records: Circulation, 6429v.; 
volumes on shelves, 22,750; number of 
borrowers, 2208; receipts, $7476; ex- 
penditures, $7352. The year has been 
one of activity and extension at both 
the main library and the three 
branches. 


Central Atlantic 

Dorothy M. Emmel, Pratt 19, has 
accepted the position of keeper of 
records at the Columbia university li- 
brary. 

Beatrice B. Bromell, Pratt ‘20, 
formerly children’s librarian in the 
Brooklyn public library, was married 
on June 5 to Ralph Emerson Hersey. 

The thirty-seventh annual report of 
the Osterhout free library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, records: Circula- 
tion, 301,355v.; books on shelves, 65,- 
764; attendance in the reference de- 
partment, 14,830; number of registered 
borrowers, 30,344. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
had its usual college exhibit this year 
of catalogs, showing campus views, 
banners, yearbooks and undergraduate 
publications from over 200 American 
colleges. High schools were notified 
and classes came in groups to think 
about their future schools. Young 
people are constantly browsing and 
chatting together over the yearbooks. 
The exhibit will continue until 
August 15. 

Central 

Sarah R. Corcoran, N.Y.S. ’21-22, 
has been appointed cataloger at the 
Michigan state library, Lansing. 

Miss Frances A. Hannum, librarian, 
Public library, Racine, Wisconsin, will 
resign, September 15, to resume her 
studies in the University of Wisconsin 
preparatory to receiving a degree. 

Hallie I. Shearer, N.Y.S. ’22-23, has 
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resigned as cataloger in the U. S. De- 
partment of agriculture to become 
senior reference-assistant at the Public 
library, Detroit, Michigan. 

Katharine Neptune, N.Y.S. ’22-23, 
has resigned her position as library in- 
structor at the Nebraska State normal 
school, to become assistant-librarian of 
the Northern Illinois State teachers 
college, DeKalb. 

Mrs Jessie Palmer Weber, for 20 
years librarian of the Illinois Histori- 
cal library, Springfield, died in Chi- 
cago, May 30. Mrs Weber interested 
many parts of the state in the work of 
the Illinois Historical society. 

The forty-eighth annual report of 
the Public library, Cairo, Illinois, 
records: Books on shelves, 28,405; 
borrowers’ cards in force, 6035 (39 per 
cent of the population); circulation, 
107,65lv. (6.7 books per capita); re- 
ceipts $11,125; expenditures, books, 
periodicals and bindery, $3506; and 
salaries, $4263. 
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The annual report of the Public 
library, East Cleveland, Ohio, contains 
the following: Circulation, 261,055v., 
6.5v. per capita; total registration, 
17,906, 45 per cent of the total popula- 
tion ; books on shelves, 48,443; staff, 17 
full-time members; distributing agen- 
cies, two branches, three stations and 
17 classrooms. The library has com- 
pleted its tenth year. 


A book drive has just been held in 
Cincinnati for the American Merchant 
Marine library association. Members 
of the library staffs in the Cincinnati 
libraries were on the committee, and 
wide newspaper publicity was given 
the drive. Notices were posted in all 
the street cars, and the street car con- 
ductors received books from patrons. 


South 


Purd B. Wright, Jr., received the 
degree of B. S. from Washington uni- 
versity at the recent commencement. 

Mary I. Hamer, N.Y.S. ’24-25, has 
gone to the Cossitt library, Memphis, 
Tenn., as general assistant. 

Dora M. Pearson, N.Y.S. ’22-23, has 
gone to the Cossitt library in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as head classifier and cata- 
loger. 

Denton County, Texas, has voted 
$3500 for the maintenance of a county 
library. This is to be the eighth coun- 
ty library in Texas. 

Verne Bowles, N.Y.S. 714, who has 
been acting at the Flagler memorial 
library, Miami, Florida, since last Oc- 
tober, will return to the Public library, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, as head cataloger. 

The report of the Public library, Jop- 
lin, Missouri, records: Books on 
shelves, 51,522; circulation, 210,891v., 
6.2v. per capita; picture collection, 
7000 ; circulated thru two hospital sta- 
tions, 1749v.; receipts for the year, 
$12,314; expenditures—salaries, $7426; 
janitors, $1376; books, $2484; maga- 
zines and newspapers, $631. 

The annual report of Cossitt library, 
Memphis, shows 27,192 borrowers in a 
population of 162,351; books on the 
shelves, 182,853; circulation, 650,246. 
Expenditures, $111,769—salaries, $38,- 
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257; books, $17,510; binding, $7,986; 
wages, $6,181. 

The Cossitt library operates 12 
branches of which two are high-school 
libraries, two grade-school branches 
and two colored branches. ‘Three . 
branches were reorganized, changing to 
the Dewey system of classification, re- 
vising catalogs and installation of the 
Newark charging system. 

Pacific coast 

Chatles S. Greene, for nearly 30 
years librarian, Public library, Oak- 
land, California, has resigned. Mr 
Greene will be entitled to retirement 
pay when he leaves the service. 


The thirty-fifth annual report of the 
Public library, Seattle, Wash., records, 
number of books on shelves, 370,009; 
circulation for home use, 2,312,18lv. 
thru 153 agencies; population served, 
354,367; registered borrowers, 44,559; 
number on staff, 142; total available 
fund, $303,798; expenditures, $300,913 
of which $177,407 was for salaries and 
$30,067 for books. 

The report stresses the need for 
larger quarters. The library is trying 
to serve an area of 71 square miles 
from its central building and nine 
branches. 

The Russian library of the late Pro- 
fessor James Mavor of Toronto uni- 
versity has been bought by the Po- 
mona college library, Claremont, Cal., 
and is to be brought immediately to 
the Pacific coast. It contains the ma- 
terial used by Professor Mavor in writ- 
ing his Economic history of Russia and 
his yet unpublished Russian revolution. 
Besides much other material, the col- 
lection includes many files and partial 
files of Russian periodicals and news- 
papers, pamphlets, etc. Mr Kerr, 
librarian of Pomona college, says it is 
a perfect mine of material and probably 
could not now be gotten together in 
its entirety even if a buyer were sent 
to Russia to gather it. 


Wanted — Children’s librarian as 
first assistant in a Public library in a 
delightful college town of 15,000. 
Apply, Librarian, Public library, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

















